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As They Played Back Home 
They Are Fighting Now 


The Rawlings Manufacturing Company is doing everything 
possible to assist the War Effort by producing defense items and 


athletic equipment for the boys in our armed forces. 


At the same time we are not overlooking our obligation to 


supply our dealers and distributors with the merchandise to 





keep America “‘fit’’ on the home front. 
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Blow that whistle, Ref! 


Gird yourself for a different gridiron campaign 
this Fall — with more emphasis on physical con- 
ditioning and competitive spirit! 

These future fighters need a rugged ball. Kick 
off with Spalding, the football that holds practi- 
cally every kicking and passing record in the book. 

The Spalding J5-V is the official ball of most 
top-ranking teams in the country. Order a supply 
today. A. G. Spalding & Bros., Division of 
Spalding Sales Corporation. 
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Spalding Sets the Pace in Sports 
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DICK DUNKEL'S 


Ginal Ratings 


1942-1943 Season 
give top honors to these ten Service 
and College basketball teams 


THE CONVERSE All Star Basketball Fore- 
cast, produced by Dick Dunkel, focuses the 
end-of-the-season spotlight on these ten top- 
strata outfits. The Dunkel ratings, with an 
accuracy record of 78.9% for the season, 
reaped praise from our men in uniform as 
well as college coaches and players. Just as 
Converse All Star basketball shoes have con- 
tributed to faster, surer, safer play . . so have 
the Converse-sponsored Dunkel Ratings 
added a new competitive thrill to sectional 
and inter-sectional basketball. 


COMPLETE DUNKEL RATINGS, covering 
nearly 700 Service and College teams for the 
1942-1943 season, have already been mailed to 
everyone on the regular “Forecast” lists. A few 
extra copies are still available. Just ask for 
the "Dunkel Basketball Summary.” There is 
no charge. 


CONVERSE 
ALLSTAR j 


BASKETBALL SHOES 
CONVERSE RUBBER CO., Malden, Mass. 


CHICAGO 212 W. Monroe Street NEW YORK 200 Church Street 
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That healthful relaxing play has its place in the war effort no 





thinking American will deny. America's strongest offense 


depends on team work both at home and at the front and 


bothbaseball and softball develop coordination, self-reliance, 


and cooperation which America must have if we would win. 


In addition to Famous Autographed Louisville Slugger Base- 
ball Bats and Louisville Slugger Softball Bats, Hillerich & 
Bradsby makes Louisville Power-Bilt, Louisville Grand Slam 
and Louisville Lo-Skore golf clubs. All H. & B. products are 


in wide use by members of our armed services. 


If you would like free copies of "Famous Slugger 
Year Book for 1943" and "Official Softball Rule 
Book 1943" we would be glad to supply them for 
your teams. Please address Dept. A. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 










ALSO MAKERS OF LOUISVILLE POWER-BILT, LOUISVILLE GRAND SLAM & LOUISVILLE LO-SKORE GOLF CLUBS 
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Commando and Military Training is being universally adopted by 
Universities, Colleges, and High Schools. It is a new and welcome tion : 
addition to routine physical fitness programs. The... prog) 
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MILITARY TRAINING OBSTACLE COURSE CHART. 


hand 
gives full and detailed information and dimensions for constructing 3. 
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obstacles and hazards used by the Army and Navy in Military Training. foot! 
A copy of the Goldsmith Chart will be mailed to you upon request. 
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4 NHE athletic department of the Ala- 
meda Training Station of the Coast 
Guard has several objectives, but 

the most important and primary one is to 

harden and toughen recruits who take 
their first training at the station and to 
teach them useful physical skills. 

Less important objectives are to pro- 
vide recreation for recruits and members 
of the permanent complements, both as 
participants and spectators and to obtain 
publicity for the service and station. 

The department’s work may be discussed 
in five rough divisions: 1. Physical educa- 
tion activities and classes; 2. The testing 
program; 3. Intramural activities; 4. 
Teams for outside competition, and 5. 
Related activities, not of a strictly phys- 
ical education nature which aid in public 
relations and morale. 

An early department memorandum 
listed the objectives of the physical train- 
ing classes as: 

1. Development of the body to with- 
stand rigors of Coast Guard life. 

2. Development of special skills which 
may protect men’s lives (boxing, hand-to- 
hand combat, rope climbing, swimming). 

3. Participation in games to satisfy the 
play and competitive instincts (touch 
football, basketball, soccer, volleyball and 
competitive sports with outside teams). 

Because the department has been al- 
lotted only five hours a week of each re- 
cruit’s training time and the recruit is in 
training only four to six weeks, careful 
scheduling has been necessary to achieve 
the department objectives. Recruit train- 
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A Birdseye 
View of Physical 
Conditioning at 

the Alameda 
Coast Guard 


Training Station 


By Joseph J]. Verducci, Lieutenant, U.S.C.G.R. 


Formerly, Instructor in Physical Education 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco 


ing recently has been placed on a twelve- 
week basis which will allow more thor- 
ough work. 

In the weekly schedule, the activities are 
arranged so that the recruit takes part in 
a different activity each day. There are 
five activities and five days of training. 
Starting the men in a given platoon on 
one activity the first day, they rotate 
each day. For example, should one pla- 
toon start with boxing on Monday, it 





CeAcH readers of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL are always interested 
in the contributions their colleagues are 
making to the winning of the war. 
This publication, through the year, has 
taken pride in presenting the programs 


now being conducted by men formerly 
connected with the schools and colleges. 

The athletic department of the Ala- 
meda Training Station of the Coast 
Guard is headed by J J aaa J. Verducci, 
Lieutenant, U. S. R., from the 
physical ianiien y rtment of 
Polytechnic High School, San Fran- 
cisco. Lieutenant Verducci has under 
his command ten physical education in- 
structors and specialists and five men 
on clerical and administrative detail. 
We regret that our space is too limited 
to present in detail the excellent pro- 
gram conducted under Lieutenant Ver- 
ducci’s command. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the accompanying birds- 
eye view and the condensed material 
may offer suggestions to administrators 
als ysical educators of the schools 
and colleges for the continuance of 
their programs so essential in these war 
days.—Editor’s Note. 





will have field (touch football, soccer, etc.) 
on Tuesday; road (running) on Wednes- 
day; gym (calisthenics, relays, rope climb- 
ing, etc.) on Thursday, and hand-to-hand 
combat on Friday. Because the activities 
are in sequence, it is immaterial what ac- 
tivity is assigned to a platoon for Monday. 
It will have one class in each subject each 
week. 

No classes are scheduled on Saturday, 
the morning of which is devoted to review 
and inspection and the afternoon is free 
time for the recruits. 

Although the schedule does not show it, 
calisthenics are given a large share of 
time in physical education work. Ordi- 
narily twenty minutes of each hour class 
is devoted to calisthenics before the pla- 
toons (approximately forty men) are 
started on specialized work. Some classes 
held in the gymnasium, under the rainy 
weather schedule, are devoted entirely to 
calisthenics. 

In spring and summer, when the sun 
rises early enough to provide light by 0600 
(6 a.m.), all companies in training are 
mustered on the athletic field for mass 
calisthenics. Companies are divided into 
two sections, the first section beginning 
its drills at 0600 and the second at 0630 
(6:30 a.m.). Men on the permanent staffs 
also are encouraged to take part in the 
exercises. 

In directing the mass calisthenics, ‘two 
instructors stand on a platform in the 
corner of the field which overlooks the 
entire mass of men. One of the instruc- 
tors announces the exercise and keeps the 
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cadence over a public address system while 
the other demonstrates. Other members 
of the staff walk between the files to see 
that each individual maintains proper 
form, which is important. in securing maxi- 
mum benefits from the exercises. 

Along with calisthenies, periods sched- 
uled as “road” are primarily aimed at 
hardening and toughening the recruits 
through running. An instructor sets the 
pace for the platoon assigned to the road, 
leading them around the “grinder.” Men 
are required to remain in platoon order 
(four columns) and maintain a military 
appearance. The platoon makes six laps 
around the grinder, walking the odd num- 
bered laps and running the even numbered 
laps. Platoons complete the six laps (4% 
miles) in thirty-eight to forty-five min- 
utes. 

Boxing, hand-to-hand combat, rope 
climbing and swimming are the subjects 
most directly aimed at the objective of 
providing skills to preserve men’s lives in 
active duty conditions. 

Boxing and hand-to-hand combat are 
taught by competent men who have had 
amateur and professional experience as 
boxers and wrestlers and have devised les- 
son plans based on their experience and a 
study of methods used at various train- 
ing centers to teach hand-to-hand and 
other defense arts. 

Each recruit receives six lessons in box- 
ing and six in hand-to-hand combat. 

Rope climbing is taught when classes 
are held in the gymnasium. Men are 
taught how to use the rope as a saddle, 
how to climb using legs, how to climb using 
only arms and how to come down a rope 
correctly. 

Because no pool facilities have been 
available at the training station, work on 
swimming necessarily has been limited and 
emphasis placed on being sure that all 
men who left the station were able to swim 
at least a little. In other words, we con- 
centrate only on the “non-swimmers.” 

Use of a swimming pool in Oakland has 
been obtained and arrangements were 
made for all non-swimmers to take les- 
sons. Two petty officers, who have quali- 
fied as Red Cross instructors, direct the 
classes which teach not only elementary 
swimming but the proper use of life pre- 
servers and other precautions for marine 
disasters. Success of the program can be 
seen in the results for the first class to 
complete the course. None of the ninety 
men could swim when they entered the 
class. At the close of the classes, eighty- 
seven were able to jump into the deep 
end of the pool and swim approximately 
one hundred feet. All recruits also see 
motion pictures on water safety. 

Touch football, soccer, tug-of-war and 
basketball have been found the best mass 
games to provide both exercise and recrea- 
tion for men in the classes. These games 
are played only after a period of calis- 
thenics. 
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When the department is forced to work 
on the inclement weather schedule, all 
classes are held in the gymnasium. If only 
one company is scheduled for the hour, 
twenty minutes are devoted to calisthenics 
before the company is divided into pla- 
toons. One platoon works out on the 
climbing ropes, another on hand-to-hand 
combat and the third competes in a series 
of relays. 

The relays most commonly used are: 
all fours; arm carry; back-to-back carry; 
hopping; lame duck; seal walk; dribble 
basketball relays; medicine ball relays (or 
circle); wheelbarrow relay; shoulder 
carry. 

An obstacle course closely patterned 
after the type used by Navy pre-flight 
schools has been added to the physical 
training equipment on Government Island. 
The course consists of an 8-foot water 
jump; a run up and down ladder; a 6-foot 
wall vault; a 5-foot pit; a 5-foot rail 
fence; a 20-foot rail balance run; an 
under-over-under obstacle; a deep sand 
run; a 14-foot rope climb and jump; a 
20-foot crawler; a 20-foot checkerboard 
run, consisting of fifteen parallel logs which 
must be stepped over on a run; an 8-foot 
wall climb; a 5-foot high bear trap (cor- 
ral) ; a 214-foot log hurdle; a 7-foot-4-inch 
hand over hand walk; a 4-foot vault; a 
50-yard dash; a jungle climb and a rope 
swing over a water hazard. Those nine- 
teen obstacles, listed in order, cover a 
437-yard course. 

Also conducted during the class periods 
is the department’s testing program which 
gives a check on the progress made by the 
recruits and gives a line on what changes 
are necessary in the program to meet any 
deficiencies shown. 

The testing program also gives data on 
age, weights and measurements of the re- 
eruits. Recruit companies are tested when 
they enter training and again in their 
last week of training. 

When the tests are to be given, the com- 
pany is brought into the gymnasium. They 
are lectured on the method and procedure 
of taking the tests and see demonstrations 
of the correct form for doing the activities 
on which they will be tested. 

Along the bulkheads of the gym are 
signs with numbers and activities listed so 
that the recruit may progress from one 
test to the next until he has completed 
them all. Some of the tests require more 
time than others and to keep the recruits 
moving from one activity to another, two 
or more judges may be placed at each ac- 
tivity, so all recruits may complete the 
tests at one time. In this manner we are 
able to test a company of 144 men in an 
hour period. 

The activities are so placed that two 
tests requiring strength do not follow in 
order. In this way the recruit has a rest 
period between strenuous tests. Each re- 
cruit carries his score card with him from 
one test to the other until he has com- 














pleted them all, when he turns the card in. 

The recruit starts with the push-ups. 
This is a test of strength done in the 
standard manner from the prone position 
with hands directly under the shoulders, 
In this test individuals have done seventy 
while others were able to do only four or 
five. 

The next test that the recruit takes is 
the speed and agility test. In this test, 
an obstacle course is laid out on the gym- 
nasium floor and the recruit is tested for 
time. The subject lies flat on his back 
with his hands on his chest. At the word 
“Go,” the recruit jumps to his feet, runs 
to the first barrier which is a parallel bar 
five and a half feet high covered with a 
mat. After clearing this, he proceeds to 
a mat where he does two front rolls and 
then races to a box and picks up a block 
of wood.. Then he returns to the starting 
line clearing two hurdles, thirty inches 
high, and places the block of wood in a 
box at the finish line. 

The next part of the test is the meas- 
urement of the Thoracic diameter of the 
chest and the bi-iliac measurement of the 
pelvic bones. With these two measure- 
ments and the age and height, we are able 
to establish the normal weight of the re- 
cruit by using the Pryor Weight-Width 
chart. In this way we determine the 
weight variation of the recruit. 

The next measurement is the circumfer- 
ence of the chest and abdomen. In most 
cases, the chest becomes slightly larger 
and the abdomen decreases in circum- 
ference. In some individual cases, the 
abdomen has been reduced as much as 
three to four inches in four weeks train- 
ing. 

One of the most difficult tests of strength 
is the chins. The recruit has to grasp the 
bar with his palms outward in the man- 
ner of holding to the side of a ship; he 
then lets down from the bar—arms length, 
then he pulls his body upward until his 
chin extends over the bar. He does this 
as many times as he can. The number 
of chins made by the recruits range from 
zero to eighteen. 

Every recruit is weighed when he en- 
ters training and when he finishes. There 
have been individuals who were over- 
weight and lost as much as twenty-four 
pounds during the four weeks of training 
Members of the group, as a whole, tend to 
gain weight. 

The age of the recruits is taken in years 
and months. This enables us to tell the 
physical performance of any age group 
The age is also used as a factor in de- 
termining normal weight—the height is 
also taken as a determining factor in nor- 
mal weight. 

The last of these tests in the Burpee. 
In this test, the recruit starts at attention, 
goes to a squatting position with his hands 
between his feet, then to a stoop-falling 
position with legs extended backward, then 
back to a squat, then back to attention. 
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1. Two instructors of the physical training department check the 
push-ups done by recruits being tested. Note the directional sign 
on the wall which helps speed the recruits from one test to another. 


2. A recruit assumes the starting position while awaiting the 
command, “Go” in the speed and agility test given by the physical 
training department to check the results of its work. 


3. A recruit in the middle of one of the two forward rolls which 
are another part of the speed and agility test given each recruit. 


4. An instructor checks the number of chins made by a recruit, 
being tested in the training station gymnasium. 
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5. A recruit getting over the first obstacle’ in the indoor speed 
and agility course used in the series of tests. 


6. A recruit, taking one of the physical department’s tests, clears 
a hurdle used on the indoor speed and agility course on which re- 
cruits are timed twice. 


7. Three positions of the Burpee used as one of the series of tests 
are being demonstrated for a class. The positions are, left to right: 
attention; squatting; stoop-falling. 





The movement is completed as often as 
possible in a twenty-second interval of 
time. We find the “Burpee” a good test 
for measuring speed, agility and muscular 
co-ordination. 

These physical tests have proved that 
there has been a definite improvement in 
physical ability and physical fitness of the 
recruit during his training period. They 
also give us information concerning the 
type of physical training that is most 
beneficial. They enable us to pick out the 
best men, physically, for jobs requiring 
speed, strength and muscular co-ordina- 
tion. By these tests we hope to find out 
many things that will enable us to improve 
the training program so that the recruit 
will get the maximum returns from his 
training. 

Record of each recruit is kept on a card 
as shown on the record card above. 

Average median scores compiled from 
the cards of the first 976 men tested are: 
Age—19 years, 10 months; height—69.7 
inches; actual weight, on entering, 153, on 
leaving, 154.5; abdomen, on entering, 30 
inches, on leaving, 29.3 inches; push-ups, 
on entering, 17.2, leaving, 21.2; Burpee, 
on entering, 8.5, leaving, 11.1; speed and 
agility, on entering, 18.5 seconds, leaving, 
17.2 seconds; chins, on entering, 4.6, on 
leaving, 5.3. 

These median scores seem quite encour- 
aging considering the relatively short pe- 
riod of training and the fact that they all 
were compiled from companies which 
trained during the rainy season which im- 
poses some handicap on the work of the 
department. 

Bowling has been the most successful of 
the intramural activities directed and en- 
couraged by the department. 

Forty per cent of the administrative 
personnel of the training station partici- 
pated in a 20-week bowling league, a 
higher percentage of active participation 
than can be claimed by any other sport 
at the station. In many instances, particu- 
larly for office workers, the league afforded 
the only physical exercise the men get. 

An agreement with a 12-lane bowling 
alley, a 10-minute ride from the station 
reserves alleys for use on Saturday after- 
noon and Monday nights. On Saturday 
afternoons six alleys have been available 
for open bowling in which any coast- 
guardsmen may participate and the other 
six alleys are used by a “Saturday After- 
noon League” which consists of teams from 
the following departments, small boats, 
galley, armory, machine shop, maintenance 
and receiving unit. Because of the short- 
age of civilian help, the teams furnish their 
own pin boys on Saturday, the twelve men 
being selected from the boot camp and 
paid according to the regular scale for 
such work. 

Teams from personnel, pay and supply, 
sick bay, stores, clothing and radio par- 
ticipated in the Monday night league, a 
handicap league sanctioned by the ABC. 
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Plans now have been completed to run a 
12-team sanctioned league on Monday 
nights. 

Sixty pairs of bowling shoes were pur- 
chased for the players, though many of 
the men have their own equipment. A 
large trunk-like box, with a hinged center 
opening and fitted with pigeon holes was 
constructed by the carpenter shop so that 
shoes could be kept at the alleys. Large 
lettering advertises the “Coast Guard 
Bowling Team.” 

Players without private transportation 
are taken to and from the alleys in trucks 
furnished by the transportation depart- 
ment on Saturdays and Mondays. 

All costs are paid by the station’s wel- 
fare fund. The charges are eighty cents 
a man on Saturdays and eighty-five cents 
on Mondays. The costs average seventy- 
five dollars a week. 

Details of keeping and distributing 
equipment, keeping scores, and giving 
prizes are handled by a league secretary 
from the athletic department. Individual 
and team score sheets are mimeographed 
and distributed to team captains each 
week. Results of the matches also are car- 
ried in the station’s fortnightly paper. 

Throughout the winter season also, in- 
tramural basketball was encouraged by 
the department. The season closed with a 
6-team round-robin tournament in which 
the team trophy and individual medals 
were won by the small boat five. 

Instructors from the department are on 
duty during free hours for recruits and 
men on permanent detail to check out 
equipment and, if desired, supervise games 
in the gymnasium and on the fields. Dur- 
ing these informal periods, men may play 
softball, basketball, table tennis, touch 
football or work out on apparatus. The 
first week in April, thirty men checked out 
equipment for informal group games. 

To provide further physical training 
and the stimulus of competition for those 
who compete; to provide recreation and 
entertainment for officers and men and to 
provide publicity for the station and the 
service, the department has sponsored 
teams for competition with teams from 
other stations, colleges and other outside 
teams. 


Softball was the first sport in which the 
island was represented in outside competi- 
tion. The team was managed by a mem- 
ber of the athletic department, who also 
played on the team which was made up 
of men attached to the training station 
and base administrative staffs. 

The emphasis in softball was on recrea- 
tion and entertainment for the men par- 
ticipating and those witnessing the games 
which were played in nearby Alameda. 
There was no charge for spectators at the 
games. 

Few practice sessions were held and the 
lineup for the team varied from game to 
game, depending on the duties of the men 
and transfers. Despite the rather informal 
management of the team, it defeated the 
Oakland Naval Air Station in a play-off 
series to win the title in a servicemen’s 
league sponsored by the Alameda Recrea- 
tion Department. 

Football practice was started late in 
July under the direction of the depart- 
ment head, who was assisted by two mem- 
bers of the department. 

Early practices, held once or twice a 
week, were open to anyone on the island 
Later an effort was made to limit the 
squad to men who were or might be at- 
tached to the permanent staffs or small 
boat crews. New recruits, however, were 
allowed to try out for the squad through- 
out the season and the usual military 
transfers and changes in duties meant a 
marked turnover in personnel. An incom- 
plete check of rosters for games during 
the season reveals that more than eighty 
men were issued game equipment at vari- 
ous times during the season, but at no 
time did the squad for a game number 
more than forty. 

Basketball practice was started before 
the end of the football season and, profit- 
ing from the experience in football, an 
early effort was made to procure a nucleus 
of competent players and begin develop- 
ment of the team early. 

The policy produced results in games 
won. The season was climaxed by a trip 
to the National A.A.U. tournament in 
Denver for which the team had qualified 
by winning the Pacific Association tourna- 
ment in San Francisco. 
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8. Recruits compete in 

, shoulder-carry relay 
during a physical train- 
ing class. 


9. Recruits run 
a lap around the 
grinder during 
one of the road 


periods. 


11. Practicing the proper method 
of jumping with a life preserver. On 
the front cover an instructor is shown 
demonstrating proper technique to a 
class of non-swimmers. 


12. The non-swimmers practice kick- 
ing under the supervision of an in- 


structor. 


13. A scale model of the training station’s 
437-yard course of nineteen obstacles. 


14. Recruits practice aneing a 14-foot pit 


by going hand over hand on logs eight feet 
pr the water during a training period on 
the obstacle course. 


15. Recruits use a cargo net to scale the 
16-foot wall which is one of the obstacles in 
the course. 





10. Recruits line up to take their 
turn at rope climbing. 


16. Recruits taking the last obstacle in the 
island’s obstacle course. 
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18. Leong catches a pass for the Alameda 
Coast Guard team in the game against the 
University of San Francisco team, at Kezar 
Stadium, November 22. 


19. “Skins” and “Shirts” compete in a 
basketball game at the training station gym- 
nasium. 





17. Teams line up for a play in a touch 
football game. 


20. The “Hatless” team pMys the “Hatted” 
a game of soccer. 


21. Members of a boxing section pair off 
to practice left jabs. 


22. Paired off by size, the recruits mix it 
up during a boxing session. 


23. Physical training instructors demon- 
strate before a hand-to-hand combat class 
the first step in d-fense against an opponent 
armed with a knife. 


24. Members of a hand-to-hand combat 
class practice a break for a choke hold ap. 
plied from the front. 


25. Instructors demonstrate the second 
step in defense against an opponent armed 
with a knife before a hand-to-hand combat 
class. 
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As with football, basketball provided 
entertainment for men stationed at the 
hase and training station. Several games 
were played in the gymnasium at the sta- 
tion and for others played in San Fran- 
cisco and Alameda either free tickets or 
tickets at reduced prices have been avail- 
able to liberty parties. 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


N a legendary scene on a great battle- 

field, a foot-soldier found himself in 

a dangerous position—his sword 
broken. He lamented not having a good 
weapon, hurled the pointless sword to the 
ground and fled in panic. A prince, un- 
horsed and disarmed, retrieved the broken 
sword. With this as his only weapon, he 
set his men an example and “turned de- 
feat into victory on that historic day.” 

There is a modern application. Early 
in the school year of 1942-43, some school 
leaders wavered in their determination to 
maintain an efficient school-activity pro- 
gram because there was some doubt in 
their minds as to whether such a program 
is an essential war-time activity. Travel 
restrictions, reduction in income for ad- 
missions, and loss of men instructors to the 
service and to defense industries were 
serious obstacles to the proper functioning 
of such a program. Under pressure a few 
school athletic departments lost enthu- 
siasm and an estimated eight per cent dis- 
continued athletic contests. The remain- 
ing ninety-two per cent pulled up their 
belts another notch, made necessary mod- 
ifications in schedules and daily school 
programs, and took the obstacles in their 
stride. 

Their determination to avoid the panic 
which was characteristic of some of the 
allied countries at the beginning of the war 
was strengthened by the realization that 
most of the school activities, including 
those of the athletic and physical fitness 
department, have been sponsored through 
the years in order to take care of a situa- 
tion such as that which now exists or of 
other emergency which might confront the 
nation. There is now a firm belief that 
school athletic departments must function 
even more efficiently in times of stress. 
The way in which that efficiency is being 
maintained in the face of serious handicaps 
is proof that initiative and ingenuity still 
live among the men who are charged with 
the responsibility of keeping physical fit- 
ness standards on a high level. The big- 
gest job of the school at the present time 
is to build physical fitness in those stu- 
dents who will soon be called upon to 
enter the fighting forces. The importance 
of this job is second to none and nothing 
must, be allowed to interfere with it. 
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Work on baseball was started in a lim- 
ited way during the winter, men already 
attached to the base and station, being 
used. 

With the approach of spring, more in- 
tensive work was started and more men 
turned out for baseball. Regular practices 
have been held and the team is entered 


By H. V. Porter 


in the Army-Navy Baseball Association 
which began play in May. 

Besides the league games which will be 
played on Sundays, plans are being drafted 
to play practice games on the small dia- 
mond at the station at least every other 
Saturday, so that all here will have the 
opportunity to see the team. 


High School Athletics in War Time 


National Federation of High School Athletic Associations 


Ingenuity Still Lives 


Travel difficulties have been a great 
handicap but schoolmen have persisted in 
spite of them. Intramural activities have 
been increased; a greater number of 
games has been scheduled with nearby op- 
ponents and long trips have been elim- 
inated. Conference affiliations have been 
modified so that smaller conferences have 
been formed, and new conferences have 
been organized between members which 
lie along a route served by a railroad or 
bus line. In countless cases, the coach, 
athletic director and school administrator 
have used their own private cars for the 
transporting of school groups to nearby 
neighboring schools. The willingness of 
the rationing authorities to issue B gaso- 
line books for such purpose has been of 
great assistance. In some cases, friends 
of the school have been able to assist 
through reserving the use of their own 
private autos for the carrying of school 
groups even though the owner might be 
limited by having only an A gasoline book. 
In one way or another, a reasonable ath- 
letic program has been maintained. 

Shortage of man power has also pre- 
sented problems. In some cases, prin- 
cipals and superintendents who had done 
some coaching and physical training work 
in earlier years returned to active work in 
their field and they have done such work 
in addition to all of their usual administra- 
tive duties. In other cases, courses have 
been sponsored for the training of groups 
of student managers who are then placed 
in charge of intramural groups so that the 
athletic director has a number of appren- 
tices who assist in this important work. 

Equipment has been conserved through 
the use of great care in servicing the 
equipment on hand and through the co- 
operative efforts of equipment manufac- 
turers and the school organizations in in- 
suring early ordering of material and an 
equitable shifting of materials from stock- 
rooms to sections where the materials are 
needed. The manufacturers have exer- 
cised great originality in producing sub- 
stitutes for some of the materials which 
cannot be secured under current condi- 
tions. 


State high school athletic associations 
have redoubled their efforts in rendering 
service. They have stimulated an in- 
creased number of intramural contests 
and of interscholastic contests which do 
not involve a great amount of travel. 
Tournaments and meets have been ar- 
ranged in such a way that there is com- 
petition for a maximum number of par- 
ticipants with a minimum amount of 
travel. 


Handicap But Also Opportunity 


War time conditions present great han- 
dicaps, but they also present great oppor- 
tunity for service. For a generation, men 
have conceded that athletic activity should 
reach every student and that the inter- 
scholastic program should be the mountain 
top of a whole basic pyramid of intra- 
mural contest and training activity. They 
have also preached that schedules should 
accommodate great numbers of partici- 
pants and should avoid cross-country trips 
for sectional and post-season promotional 
contests. Practice has differed from 
theory and state asssociation by-laws have 
been lax in such matters because of op- 
position from promotional groups and 
from a minority of professionally-minded 
coaches who have been exponents of the 
claim that the “public wants to see only 
the best and star performers deserve all 
the publicity they can get.” 

Recent emergency developments have 
vindicated the proponents of stringent 
state association rules to protect that 
school which offers a sane activity sched- 
ule and to assist the athletic director who 
will not be stampeded into a community- 
promotional program. The state asso- 
ciation which does not have adequate by- 
laws for controlling these matters is miss- 
ing a great opportunity if it does not take 
action along these lines during this era 
when theory and practice are in close 
harmony. Sanction machinery should be 
strengthened. Post-season promotional 
contests should be controlled. State asso- 
ciation supervision over game officiating 
should be insured through a registration 
system. An organized program of experi- 
mentation and observation for each of the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Money Rank of Spectator Sports 


OME time ago R. D. Cahn, Chicago Tribune econ- 
omist and editorial writer, presented a chart 
based on expenditures for admissions to spectator 
sports for the years 1929, 1933 and 1941. The exact 
dollars and cents figures were not given, but from 
the chart it is possible to approximate the expendi- 
tures for admissions in the five sports listed. These 
five sports in the order in which they were listed in 
1929 are: (1) college football; (2) baseball; (3) rac- 
ing (horse and dog); (4) hockey; (5) pro-football. 
Attention is called to the fact that college football 
headed the list and its approximate expenditures 
for admissions totaled twenty-two million dollars. 
Baseball was second with approximately eighteen 
million dollars, and racing third with ten million 
dollars. 

By 1941, the list had changed and racing (horse 
and dog) which had included admissions and net 
pari mutuel receipts had increased from approxi- 
mately ten million dollars expenditures for admis- 
sions to more than eighty million dollars. This 
meant that racing headed the list and college foot- 
ball was in second place with about thirty-eight mil- 
lion dollars expenditures for admissions. 

Baseball had just about held its own as the fol- 
lowing figures indicated: 1929, eighteen million dol- 
lars; 1941, twenty million dollars. 

In the three years, hockey was in fourth place and 
in the three years pro-football was in fifth place. 
The expenditures for admissions in pro-football in 
1929 were somewhere between one and two million 
dollars and these had increased by 1941 to approxi- 
mately two million dollars, or a little more. 

We regret that this study did not include basket- 
ball. Basketball has perhaps grown faster than any 
other sport in the United States. It has been esti- 
mated that, whereas football annually attracts 
about forty million spectators, basketball draws 
twice that many. 

If, as has been suggested, the President appoints 
a committee to advise him regarding sports in war 
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time, it is hoped that the men he selects on that com. 
mittee will call attention to the fact that college foot. 
ball has grown faster than the other sports with the 
exception of racing. We repeat, however, that the 
figures respecting racing include both admissions 
and net pari mutuel receipts. Of course, we hope 
that pari mutuels will never appear at college foot- 
ball games, but if they did, the figures would no 
doubt approximate those attributed to horse and 
dog racing. Perhaps, after all, racing should not be 
included in studies respecting the growth of sports 
in the nation because the money-figures quoted have 
to do with the gambling side of the game. We insist 
that we should think of the relative merits of our 
different games in terms of the number of partici- 
pants, and also in terms of the number of citizens 
who enjoy the games well enough to pay admission 
to see the contests played. 


America’s Secret Weapons 


N another page in this issue of the ATHLETIC 

JOURNAL is a statement entitled, ‘‘These are 
America’s Secret Weapons.’’ This material was 
written by an old varsity football player who has 
given a good deal of thought to questions relating 
to the value of athletics in war time. 

For more than twenty years we have been dis- 
cussing this matter in the ATHLEeTIc JourNAL. In 
fact, the magazine was launched with the idea that, 
through a publication which reached each month the 
school and college coaches, attention might be called 
to the need of the work that these coaches and ath- 
letic directors were doing. We did not insist at any 
time that the only value which accrued to the na- 
tion from her sports related to the development of 
qualities needed when that nation was at war. We 
have at all times insisted that sport training devel- 
oped qualities which were needed in peace time as 
well as qualities in our men who would compose the 
fighting forces in war time. 

Shortly after the close of World War I, we 
learned from time to time that some of the other 
countries, Germany included, marveled because we 
trained an army in a short time and sent two million 
men to France who with very little training, fre- 
quently outfought the trained German armies. We 
also learned about Germany’s resolve to copy our 
American sports system, at least in part, and to 
make use of it, not only in preparing her young men 
for war, but also as a means of revitalizing a war- 
worn nation and its people. 

Recently there appeared an article in the Camp 
Barrancas, Florida, paper called The Breeze, from 
which we quote as follows. Colonel L. B, Magruder 
is quoted in this article as having written Colonel 
Franklin Kemble, commanding officer at Fort Bar- 
rancas, explaining why the Nazi army and navy 
adopted an American-style sports training pro- 
gram. He wrote: 

‘*You will recall that Wellington said Waterloo 
was won upon the playing fields of Eton. A Ger- 
man general staff officer told me in 1922 upon the 
Rhine that, following World War I, they had a com 
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mittee study the reason why, in 1914-1918, their best 
troops were so often defeated in fair combat by the 
less efficient English and American troops. Their 
report, made after two years of study, was to the 
effect that the cause lay in the ‘superior’ leadership 
qualities acquired by the English and American 
youths in sports and their ‘superior’ physical con- 
dition. 

‘‘With German thoroughness, a campaign of 
physical culture and mass athletics was started 
among the German male and female youth. 

‘*You will note that, with characteristic German 
disdain, they made no mention of their other an- 
tagonists in World War I, such as the French, Rus- 
sians, Italians, and Japanese. They simply did not 
count. ’’ 

If it is true, as the German general staif believed, 
and as a great many of our general officers also be- 


- lieved, that our men in fighting the nation’s wars 


did an exceptionally good job, partly because they 
had had athletic training, then starting with that 
premise we should insist that the sports program 
should not be discontinued now, but that it should 
also be enlarged when peace comes. 

Before we got into this war, it was estimated that 
some sixty or sixty-five thousand men.and women 
were serving as athletic coaches, trainers, directors, 
ete. No one knows how many of these men and 
women are in the service, but our guess is that at 
least 35,000 of them are today in uniform. When 
these people come back after the war, they will have 
something to say about our future athletic pro- 
grams, and certainly they should have this privilege. 

In the meantime, it is for us, who unfortunately 
cannot get into the service and who are trying to 
keep our country’s school and college athletic pro- 
crams going, to renew our efforts and to see to it 
that none of the critics who place a lower value on 
sports training than do the Germans and the Jap- 
anese, for instance, make the mistake of bringing 
about the discontinuance of these activities. 

It is our considered opinion that the majority of 
the men in Washington want to see our sports con- 
tinued. Someone, however, down there has a bitter 
antipathy toward college football. We do not think 
that he speaks for the rank and file of the men in his 
hranch of the service, but since he is in a position of 
authority, he may succeed in bringing about the 
abandonment of college football for the duration at 
any rate and possibly for all time. 

Those of us who agree with the report of the 
committee, representing the German field staff, that 
the Americans fight as they do partly because they 
have been athletically trained, should, in the inter- 
ests of this country that we love and serve, see that 
no misguided individual brings about the discon- 
tinuance of activities which are tremendously im- 
portant to our victory. 

If Germany permanently can make a success of 
amateur athletics, we will be surprised for amateur 
athletics thrive better in a free country than in a 
dictator country. The temptation in a dictator 
country is to conduct regimented exercises, while 
in a free country the emphasis is always on com- 
petitive sports. 


for JUNE, 1943 





Our Fighters Have Something 


OX Wednesday, June 19, the following statement 
appeared in the nation’s press! 

**T want to say that our kids, American boys, are 
just kind of automatically wonderful. Just through 
our own way of life they get something that makes 
them superior fighters. They don’t have to be in- 
doctrinated and have it hammered in for months or 
years, the way the Germans or the Japs do. 

‘*The fighter pilot flies with his heart. The thing 
that makes him superior in combat is inside him 
all the time. Our kids have it and I think it is some- 
thing they get naturally, something they just get by 
growing up and living in this country. I think that 
the thing that makes them better fighters is an in- 
dividual sense of responsibility to what they are 
doing and a capacity to think for themselves.’’ 

These were the words of Lieutenant Colonel 
Philip G. Cochran, the original of ‘‘Flip’’ Corkin 
of the Terry and the Pirates strip which appears in 
many of the papers each morning who has, accord- 
ing to reports, recently landed in the United States. 
Lieutenant Colonel Cochran has had a marvelous 
record as a bomber and, as a result of his perform- 
ances, has won five medals, with a total of eleven 
citations. He was formerly a student at Ohio State 
University. 


Physical Efficiency Tests 


N one of our universities the director found that 
if he asked one hundred men picked at random 
from the undergraduate body to run a half mile a 
surprisingly large number would not be able to fin- 
ish, even thougl they could set their own pace. He 
further found that an unusually large per cent 
of the men given the test could not climb a seven- 
foot wall. Other physical efficiency tests were ap- 
plied, concerning which we hope some day to pub- 
lish the exact figures. This director also sent one 
hundred of his lettermen or varsity team men 
through the same tests and the results were vastly 
different. 

In the eighty-eighth division at the time of the 
last war, the editor, who was serving as athletic 
officer of that division, put through a physical 
efficiency test and learned that only 27 per cent 
of the 30,000 men in the camp could throw a hand 
grenade 90 feet, climb an eight foot wall, run 50 
yards in uniform in nine seconds, and jump an 
eight-foot ditch or trench. When these figures were 
presented, the commanding officer ordered all the 
men in the command to engage in athletic activities 
an hour a day. 

We pass these items of information on with the 
suggestion that, if any coach or athletic director 
has difficulty convincing his people of the need of 
compulsory physical training, at least for the young 
men enrolled in their respective institutions, he 
apply some of these tests to his boys and then 
show the results to his faculty and board of trus- 
tees. 
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The Los Angeles Club, 1942 American Legion Junior World Champions 


The American Legion Junior Base- 
ball Program a War-Time Asset 


HE 1943 American Legion junior 

baseball program is dedicated to 

the young men who in former years 
played on junior teams and who are now 
fighting the nation’s battles on fronts all 
over the world. Thousands of former 
stars of the Legion program are making 
history in the nation’s armed forces. Some 
have paid the supreme sacrifice. 

For sixteen years The American Legion 
has provided an opportunity for American 
boys to participate in America’s national 
pastime, baseball. The activity, reaching 
millions of youngsters, has provided the 
needed physical training, developed the 
coordination of mind and muscle, and 
made possible the learning of teamwork, 
all of which are so vitally important to 
our fighting men today. On the home 
front, we must continue to give this kind 
of training to young America. 

The story of American Legion Junior 
Baseball is one packed with drama and 
thrills. It is a story written by the deeds 
of sandlot kids of America—boys who 
were determined to play baseball. It 
started on a shoestring sixteen years ago 
and has had a splendid growth to the 
point where now approximately one-half 
million boys take part each summer. 

The next chapter in the story of junior 
baseball is about to be written. The na- 
tional rule book has been given nation-wide 
distribution. The national official deadline 
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By H. L. Chaillaux 


Director, National Americanism Commission 


The American Legion 


for the enrollment of teams with depart- 
ment athletic officers is June 30. State 
junior baseball chairmen and committees, 
however, are permitted to set an earlier 
date, and, in some states, the pennant race 
is already under way. 

Every boy enrolling in the program 
must abide by the rules laid down by the 
national and state organizations of The 
American Legion and he must live up to 
the code of sportsmanship. That code 
reads: 

Keep the rules. 

Keep faith with your comrade. 

Keep your temper. 

Keep yourself fit. 

Keep a stout heart in defeat. 

Keep your pride under in victory. 

Keep a sound soul, a clean mind and a 

healthy body. 

The rules are strict, and if players are 
found to be ineligible, they are disqualified 
immediately from further competition. 
The Legion completely analyzes all pro- 
tests on eligibility of players, but no hear- 
say evidence is considered. 

A team is allowed to carry fifteen play- 
ers. No substitutes are allowed and only 
in case of death may a vacancy be filled 
with another player, and then only when 
approved by the State Athletic Officer or 
the Director of the National Americanism 
Commission. 

The rule pertaining to the age of junior 


baseball players is a strict one. The Legion 
junior baseball handbook says that, when 
a state championship team is certified for 
entry into the national tournament play, 
each player must present a certified copy 
of his birth certificate or a record from a 
recognized birth recording agency. Each 
boy enrolls on a standard individual entry 
form which calls for additional informa- 
tion, including photograph and _ finger 
prints. 

State championship teams must be de- 
termined by August 10 and are certified 
by that date to national headquarters 
The national regional tournaments get 
under way during the third week of Au- 
gust. This series of games is followed by 
the sectional tournaments. The semifinal 
tournaments, to determine the two teams 
which will take part in the Junior World 
Series, are next on the schedule. Cities to 
entertain the various national tournaments 
will be selected by the National Amer- 
icanism Director by July 15. 

The Junior World Series of the 1942 
season brought together teams from Los 
Angeles, California, and Manchester, New 
Hampshire. These two clubs opened the 
series in Manchester, on September 5. 

Behind dazzling speed pitching and real 
power-house hitting, Los Angeles won the 
national title in 42 with three victories in 
a row over Manchester; 6 to 2, 5 to 2, and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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e Yes, you can keep sports going. By long pre- 
war planning plus our determination to pro- 
duce sufficient equipment for you — there is 
available a better ball, a REACH ball — for 
Football, Basketball, Soccer and Volley Ball. 
Keep these great sports rolling with REACH. 


See your REACH dealer now. 


for JUNE, 1943 





A. J. REACH 
WRIGHT & DITSON 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES COR. 
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Footwork in Sports 


HERE recently appeared in an army camp paper a 
statement made by a lieutenant as follows: 


“The first and most important thing in judo, knife 
work or bayonet fighting is footwork. You’ll hear that 
word footwork pounded into your head all the while 
you're learning judo. 


“As a matter of fact, you’ll hear that word in any kind 
of competitive sport, from football and boxing to bad- 
minton and ping-pong. Only in hand-to-hand fighting 
does your life depend upon it. 


“Did you ever watch a wrestler in the ring? Ora foot- Pe 
ball tackle on the line? Judo, knife and bayonet foot- cO) 
work are a combination of the wrestler’s footwork and re 
the football player’s footwork with the emphasis on the Ite 


Stance 
wrestler’s side.” > 
: ; , equal 
This statement gives added emphasis to the value of = 


footwork in sports which we have been trying to show the be 
during the year in the nine series of illustrations, one of “a 


which is shown on the opposite page. Many coaches have Te 


taken advantage of the reprint service in football, freed 


notice 


basketball, baseball and boxing. These illustrations that « 
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Illustration 1. The Square Stance or Box 
Stance—This stance is the most common for 
the average golfer or beginner. The fect are 
not too far apart with the weight distributed 
equally on both feet. The toes are pointed 
straight ahead and perpendicular to the line 
of flight of the ball when hit. With the drive 
- ball is played directly in line with the left 
oot. 


Illustration 2. The Open Stance—As the 
player begins to play more golf, he will grad- 
ually open his stance which will allow more 
freedom in the a As you will 
notice the position of the feet differs from 
that of the square stance in that the left foot 
is dropped back a little and the left foot is 
opened to the left. The toe of the left shoe 
is pointed more in the direction in which the 
shot is intended to go. This stance is em- 
ployed by the better players when an inten- 
tional slice is needed. 


Illustration 3. The Closed Stance—This 


stance-is just the opposite of the open stance. 
The left foot st!ll faces straight ahead while 
the right foot is dropped back slightly and 
away from the line of flight. The toe of 
the right foot is turned away to the right 
and back. This stance is employed to keep 
from slicing and the player will usually get 
a longer ball with a slight hook on the ball. 


Illustration 4. Playing an Uphill Lie— 
When you have a shot with an uphill lie, 
especially with the wooden club, your feet 
should be in the position of the player shown 
in illustration 4. The right foot will have 
most of the weight of the player placed upon 
it due to the uphill stance. The ball should 
be played even with the left foot and the 
swing should be along the slope of the hill. 


Illustration 5. Playing a Downhill Lie— 
Most players have difficulty on this shot be- 
cause they have trouble in ra‘sing the ball 
into the air. The average player makes the 
common mistake of playing: the ball off of the 
left foot and in doing so, he hits the ground 
behind the ball or swings over the ball and 
gets a topped shot. The ball should be 
played more off of the right foot on the 
downhill lie and the swing should be a little 
more upright. This will enable the player 
to come into the ball sooner and, therefore, 
avoid the topped shot. 


Illustration 6. Playing a Side-Hill Lie 
with the Feet Above the Ball—The tendency 
here is to not stay down to the shot and 
again the player will get a topped shot or a 
bad slice. Here the open stance is the better 
and the player should swing a little more 
from the outside in. Be sure and grasp the 
club as far toward the end of the club as 
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possible. Stay down with the shot until 


completed. 


Illustration 7. Playing a Side-Hill Lie with 
the Feet Below the Ball—The tendency here 
is to hit behind the ball or get a very bad 
hook. To avoid this take your regular stance 
and then turn the back foot a little to the 
right and back. This will more or less tie 
the right foot so that the player will not 
follow through so easily and hook the ball. 
It is also important on this shot that the 
player choke somewhat on his grip, that is, 
catch lower on the club. 


Illustration 8. Playing a Pitch Shot—The 
average player makes the common mistake 
of playing his feet too far apart on his pitch 
shots to the green. In doing this he locks 
himself completely and does not allow the 
pitching club to do its job. The feet should 
be close together and the ball should be 
played off of the right foot. 


Reprints of This Series May Be Secured at the Address Below. 
Whether you want information on Footwork or Shoes, consult the House of Quality and Service 
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T is my purpose today to call your 
attention to the part sports are play- 
ing in our American victory drive— 

to bring you up to date, perhaps, on how 
sports must serve all of us as we prosecute 
the most heroic task ever assigned to the 
American people. 

The point I will make is that sports on 
the American scene—instead of being cur- 
tailed for the duration—should be en- 
couraged on a wider scale, with all of us 
engaging in some kind of physical activity. 

I could preface my remarks by remind- 
ing you that we are fighting to preserve 
the American way of life—and insist that 
it is the American way of life that will lead 
us to eventual and complete victory. 
Sports, I contend, are so much a part of 
our American way of doing things that to 
abandon them now—or even curtail them 
—would work a serious set-back in our 
drive to victory. 

Sports are the backbone of American 
physical fitness. 

All of us today need exercise more than 
ever before. We are convinced that we 
must have physical strength and endur- 
ance to meet the physical chores assigned 
to us each day—but more than that, we 
must have additional strength and endur- 
ance to cope with any emergency that will 
require extra physical endeavor. 

The leaders of the armed forces sub- 
scribe to this theory of physical develop- 
ment. Our soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
coast guardsmen must have more than 100 
percent physical fitness. They must be 
110 to 125 percent physically fit to be 
ready to carry on beyond the require- 
ments of physical perfection, as we have 
understood the term in the past. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DILWEG. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the gentleman now speaking has 
more right to speak on American athletics 
than almost anybody in America. For 
years he played on the Green Bay Packers 

as end and was All-American professional] 
end for 3 years. 

Mr. DILWEG. I thank the gentleman 

We on the civilian front must also be 
more than 100 percent physically capable, 
so that we will be ready to meet any emer- 
gency. 

Now—and I can cite a wealth of author- 
ity for this statement—the only way that 
we can attain a high level of physical 
strength and endurance is through hard 
physical work—strenuous exercise that 
will build muscle structure which will 


carry the pliysical load assigned to us— 
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By La Vern Dilweg 


Representative from Wisconsin 





T-. is estimated that there are thirty- 
five or forty men in Congress who 
have been prominently identified with 
athletics at some time as players, 
coaches or officials. One of the newest 
members of this group is La Vern 
Dilweg from Wisconsin who was 
elected last fall. He was an all-Ameri- 
can end at Marquette University, later 
played with the Green Bay Packers 
and after giving up football playing 
served as an official in the Middle 
West. Although his address in Con- 
gress has had wide publicity in the 
Nation’s press, there may be some 
readers of this publication who have 
not had access to it. 





and at the same time give us the agility 
to better perform our tasks. 

It may sound ridiculous on the face of 
it to say that a man doing what we call 
hard manual labor today needs exercise 
after he completes his day’s work. 

But that happens to be the case, because 
there is hardly such a thing today as hard 
work. There is tedious work, of course, 
but machines have so usurped the drudg- 
ery of heavy lifting and other strenuous 
jobs that even the hardest-working laborer 
today gets only exercise that develops cer- 
tain parts of his body, at best. 

Total fitness depends upon a totally fit 
human physical structure. Every part of 
the body—the hands, the arms, the shoul- 
ders, the back, the legs, the feet—must be 
able to function at prescribed daily tasks 
without undue fatigue—and have a little 
left to carry the physical burden of 
emergency assignments. 

Exercise is the answer. 

Now, exercise can be work or play. 

If we accept it as work, few of us will 
get all the exercise we need. 

If we make our exercise play, it comes 
in enjoyable doses. 

That is where sports come in. Sports 
are the American way of getting exer- 
cise and making it fun. 

It follows, then, that America must play 
harder and oftener right now than ever 
before. 

We must impress upon the American 
people that it is patriotic to play—since 
through play we get exercise—and through 
exercise we attain that physical endurance 
so necessary in every individual today. 

This play serves a dual role. In addi- 
tion to affording us physical expression, 
it serves, too, as a change of pace—a re- 
lease through relaxation—that makes us 
better fit emotionally, if not mentally, to 
meet the challenge of our daily tasks and 
accept new tasks with enthusiasm. 

And here is a point I would like to in- 
terject. Providing the body is physically 











orts in War 


sound—that is, if the heart and other 
organs are not aggravated by disease— 
an individual cannot overexercise, accord- 
ing to the latest authentic physiological 
opinions. 

Those of us, for example, who have 
played golf in the past, should play more 
golf today. We should play harder at golf 
to utilize the game for its contributions to 
physical fitness. If we do not play golf 
we should find some other physical hobby 
—some sport, some game—that we will 
play for enjoyment and from which we will 
derive physical work. 

This theory of physical fitness may be 
something new to most of us, but it has 
been practiced by physical trainers for 
many years. A boxer, using extra heavy 
gloves, will punch a heavy bag and do 
grueling road work to develop his wind, 
his strength, and his endurance to take 
something extra physically into the ring 
with him. Track athletes run distances 
longer than their competitive require- 
ments for the same reason. A baseball 
player will swing two or three bats before 
he goes up to hit, knowing that the extra 
weight will make the single bat he uses 
at the plate seem much lighter. Foot- 
ball players, engezing in the roughest of all 
American games, will run laps around the 
goal posts after formal practice to get 
that something extra physically. 

We in civilian life must profit by the 
experience of the men in our armed forces 
and our athletes, who are supermen physi- 
cally. All of us must take up some physi- 
cal sport, whether it is golfing, swimming, 
bowling, handball, wrestling, walking, ten- 
nis, softball, horseshoe pitching, or any of 
scores of games, determining beforehand 
the condition of our heart and other 
organs, and choosing a physical hobby, a 
sport, that befits our age. 

We must play hard at that sport every 
day to reap the full benefits of physical 
fitness. 

My remarks, so far, have been for the 
adults of this Nation, the folks who have 
taken the easy way out for a number of 
years when physical exertion could be 
sidestepped. 

You do not have to tell the American 
youngster, the lads of elementary school, 
high school, and college age, to take up 
sports. Our American youngsters play, 
and play hard, at games, from which, if 
the elements of fun, competitive fight, in- 
dividual expression, and teamwork were 
removed, would be regarded as the hardest 
kind of work. 

These youngsters must have these games 
more today than ever before, since par- 
ticipation in these sports gives our Amer- 
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ican boys plus values that make them the 
best soldiers and sailors in the world. If 
you are inclined to doubt this point, ask 
any of our military dealers on the battle 
fronts. 

Take the American game of football, 
for example. It is warfare on a friendly 
scale. The very nature of the game re- 
quires physical perfection, physical power 
that allows the boy to put out just that 
much more when the chips are down. 

And what does the boy get in addition? 
He develops a will to win that brooks no 
defeat. He is exposed to strategy which 
impresses upon him the value of discipline 
and teamwork and allows him to think for 
himself in emergency situations which are 
not covered in the book. He is taught 
leadership; he learns to take orders; he 
is urged on by an inspiration to excel in- 
dividually, to become the best, a champion. 

And what is more important, perhaps, 
that American kids playing football learn 
to “take it,” to “dish it out,” as they say 
on the sports fields, and then come back 
for more. 

Those are the qualities we want in our 
American fighting men today, and we are 
getting them through American sports. 
It is a matter of record that during the 
last war, when a German officer was killed, 
the German enlisted man was confused, 
bewildered, for the lack of leadership. 
Nothing in his experience taught him to 
take the initiative—to assume leadership. 

On the other hand, if an American offi- 
cer was killed, there was always someone 
ready to step out of the ranks and as- 
sume intelligent command. Maybe he was 
a youngster who captained a high-school 
football team. Maybe he directed the 
strategy of play on a college basketball 
floor. Maybe he was a lad who managed 
a sandlot baseball team. 

At any rate, much of the self-reliance 
of our fighting men in the last war was at- 
tributed to their competitive experiences 
on the sports fields of America. 

Therefore, I insist that these American 
sports which give our youngsters plus 
values that make them better fighting men 
must be encouraged on the American scene 
for the duration. Football, basketball, 
track and field, baseball, soccer, boxing, 
wrestling—all other competitive sports— 
provide the basic training for our Amer- 
ican youngsters who are facing call by 
the armed forces. 

And, let me remind you, sport is not 
asking any favors. College and high- 
school programs have continued since 
Pearl Harbor under handicaps resulting 
from needed war restrictions. Neverthe- 
less, these sports programs have carried 
on in a vast majority of cases—even 
though the star college football player is 
called up by his draft board and even after 
the high-school star becomes of draft age. 

I am confident that we in Washington 
want them to continue; that we will do 

(Continued on page 34) 
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attitude to hope continually to better 

an institution. Even the best of 
policies oftentimes must be changed to 
keep pace with the demand of the public. 
Basketball has shown a_ tremendous 
growth in public favor; every year brings 
greater crowds and more enthusiastic fans. 
Gymnasiums and fieldhouses all over the 
country which have been built recently 
are already too small to accommodate the 
crowds. Practically every high school with 
a& gymnasium over ten years old has need 
for more seats. The game has spectator 
appeal. It has no equal at the box office. 
It is different from most sports, in that 
the price as a rule is very reasonable, the 
average admission paid being under fifty 
cents. It is played in every whistle stop, 
as well as in every metropolitan center in 
America. In a game so inclusive it is only 
natural that from time to time we hear 
criticism of some phase of it. Most of the 
attempts to change rules or revamp the 
game are too grotesque to warrant much 
consideration. 

In a recent article I read in your mag- 
azine, a coach from Pennsylvania listed 
two simple rule changes as unwarranted; 
the first, the elimination of the center 
jump; the second, the establishment of the 
ten-second rule. I must completely dis- 
agree with his observations. I have heard 
more praise for these two rule changes 
than for any other changes made in recent 
years. The elimination of the center jump, 
I have always been under the impression, 
had a two-fold purpose. 1. To prevent a 
team with the taller center from gaining 
possession of the ball after each basket. 
2. To use playing time in which to play. 
Formerly, a goodly portion of the game was 
spent in watching the referee carry the 
ball from the basket to the center for an- 
other center jump. Can’t you just see 
thousands of spectators standing in their 
seats, yelling their heads off, with blood 
vessels bursting, as the referee slowly 
tucked the ball under his arm and leisure- 
ly strolled up to the center? He was the 
chief attraction, star of the show, while 
the players were merely the supporting 
cast. 

Basketball is such a crowd-thriller, be- 
cause of its speed that there is never a dull 
moment. The players like the game, be- 
cause of its continuous fire and go. It takes 
a real desire, on the part of the boys to 
make the necessary sacrifice in order to 


[: IS, indeed, the proper spirit and 
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A Million Americans Can’t 


Be Wrong 


By John H. Rauth 


Du Quoin High School, Du Quoin, Illinois 


meet the demands of the game. Natural 
ability just doesn’t suffice any more. 
Since the inception of this game there 
has always been the same cry, the big man 
has the advantage. If he’s the best, then 
he should participate. Formerly there were 
not as many big men playing as there are 
today. That is true and the reason is 
quite simple. A few years ago a coach 
would not spend the necessary time with 
big men, figuring they were just big, but 
unable to move cleverly or quickly. Those 
ideas are now obsolete. The last two state 
tournaments in Illinois produced two 
splendid boys. Dwight Eddleman of Cen- 
tralia, 1942, was a lad whose abilities at- 
tracted national prominence. He was 6 
feet, 2 inches and over, and probably out- 
scored any other boy in the country over a 
four-year high school span. He could pivot, 
pass, and shoot with the best; he had 
worlds of speed, a magnificent sense of co- 
ordination, and was truly beautiful to 
watch. Throngs packed the gymnasiums, 
wherever he played. He had everything 
any little fellow ever dreamed of having. 
This year, 1943, Roy Gatewood of Salem, 
Illinois, also 6 feet, 2 inches, proved to 
be the “fair haired boy” of the state finals. 
His superb physical control while in the 
air was a delight to all who witnessed his 
feats. Both of these boys were fine re- 
bounders, yet their points came chiefly as 
a result of smart, fast, and clever basket- 
ball. Just to mention another basketballer, 
one of the truly all-time greats, recently 
so voted and in the opinion of this writer 
the greatest basketball player to date, 
Andy Phillips, spearhead of the famed 
Illini “Whiz Kids.” Regardless of size, 
there are no feats performed on a court 
this boy could not execute with near per- 
fection. People will go on rambling about 
“behemoths” floundering around on a 
basketball court in the guise of playing the 
game. Size will take care of itself, there 
need be no rules against it. There is a 
limit to the effectiveness of a man after 
certain heights are reached. Beyond this 
point a smaller man will prove more valu- 
able to a team. Leave the game open to 
all who desire to play. Do not discrim- 
inate against a boy because of his weight, 
size or some other cause. Football and 
baseball, two other great American insti- 
tutions, make no such discriminations, 
why should basketball? A man who plays 
in any sport likes to feel that he has asked 
for no quarter, so do not embarrass him 


by so giving. 

As to the rule that forces a team to 
bring the ball up the floor, I can not see 
how such a rule could work any way 
except in the direction that it was in- 
tended. That quite simply is to keep the 
game rolling. That purpose apparently 
has been, and is being, fulfilled. One need 
only to look at the scores of games for 
proof. Where twenty points formerly won 
games, it now takes forty-five and up, to 
accomplish the feat. In scoring, lies the 
thrill of any game. Ten- and fifteen-point 
leads which were formerly “lead-pipe 
cinches” are now rapidly wiped out. A 
winner is never determined until the game 
is over. Spectators come to see action, 
not to see some player stand flat-footed 
and hold the ball in the back court as was 
the practice two decades ago. To stall 
now requires expert ball-handling and 
dribbling without even a flaw, since the 
slightest error will cause the loss of the 
ball ay the players are forced, by the re- 
taining line, to be within snatching dis- 
tance of the opponent. You may replace 
the true metal rim and nets with old 
peach baskets, you may take my coat and 
vest, but please do not take away that 
ten-second rule. 

Recently I have read two or three arti- 
cles praising the zone defense in which the 
authors left the impression that this type 
defense was the sublime defensive set-up. 
I have in my few years of basketball come 
to the conclusion that there are just two 
primary types of defense—either you rush 
a team or play the retreating type. Zone, 
of course, being the latter, which might 
also be called a loose man-to-man, since 
true zone defense is not effective and 
never, or practically never, is seen. A 
zone has the same number of weaknesses 
as any other type of defense. A few long 
shots to bring the defenders out, fast ball- 
handling to close them in again, the same 
strategy employed by an offensive team 
in football to spread or close in the de- 
fense! Zones are definitely not impreg- 
nable, unless, of course, they are drawn 
into a tight knot under the basket, which 
would be giving twenty-foot shots, and 
that would be good enough. With the 
ability boys now possess to “crack that 
hoop,” no team can afford to donate 
twenty-foot shots. The zone has its place 
in basketball, but can never hold any un- 
due fear for the offense. Basketball de- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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N, G. E., Lieut., Navy. 
votball Coach, Univ. of Maine. 
CLAY, G. T., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
+, Football Coach, Dartmouth 
College. 
NARD, CHESTER, Lieut., Navy. 
potball Coach, Kalamazoo College. 
AN, W. A., Captain, Army. 

st, Football Coach, Dartmouth 
College. 

CHER, WALTER E., Captain, Army. 
ack Coach, Bethany College. 


NCHEAU, RAYMOND J., 
fig-), Navy. 
netball Coach, New Mexico State 
Teachers College. 
LEY, JOHN L., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
potball Coach, Augustana College. 
ll, MARTY, Sergeant, Army Air Forces. 
votball Coach, Loyola Univ. of Los 
Angeles. 
LMAN, GALE, Lieut., Navy. 
votball Coach, Missouri School of 
Mines. 
SIANO, R., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
st. Football Coach, Dartmouth 
College. 
RNEY, WILLIAM, Lieut., Navy. 
. Football Coach, Univ. of Notre 
Dame. 
RKE, ROBERT, Ensign, Navy. 
sketball Coach, Oberlin College. 
NE, GEORGE, Lieut. (j.9.), Navy. 
rack Coach, Univ. of Arkansas. 
DYER, HUBERT, Captain, Army Air 
Forces. 
sketball Coach, New York State Teach- 
ers College. 
ISP, H. G., Civilian Trainer, Navy. 
st. Football Coach, Univ. of Alabama. 
OWLEY, C. C., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
sketball Coach, Louisiana Tech. 
KER, J. ©., Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
votball Coach, Centre College. 
LON, JOHN L., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
votball Coach, Univ. of Richmond. 
ER, BOB, Ensign, Navy 
st, Football Coach, Univ. of Southern 
California. 
HERTY, RAY, Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
votball Coach, Gonzaga University. 
NCIS, ROBERT B., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
shetball Coach, College of the Pacific. 
NK, LEO J., Lieut., Army. 
votball Coach, College of Puget Sound. 
DST, R. B., Captain, Army. 
thletic Director, Bemidji State Teachers 
College. 
RDNER, JACK, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 


Lieut. 


issue. 


x GEYER, D. W., Ensign, Navy. 

Track Coach, St. Louis Univ. 
t% GRAVES, LEE, Ensign, Navy. 

Football Coach, Findlay College. 
tx GRIFFIN, GEORGE C., Lieut. Comdr., 


Navy. 
Track Coach, Georgia Tech. 
%e HASKELL, L. E., Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Director of Athletics, Univ. of Oklahoma. 
te HEYER, CHARLES, Technical Sergeant, 
Army. 
Track Coach, Carroll College. 
% HINES, G. H., Captain, Army. 
Football Coach, New Mexico A. & M. 
College. 
% KAHLER, A. D., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Dickinson College. 
% KILLINGER, W. GLENN, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, West Chester State 
Teachers College. 





sketball Coach, Kansas State College. 





This roster represents a partial list of coaches now in the service. 
Additional names will be printed in subsequent issues, Witchell-Sheill Company, 1635 Augusta Boulevard, Chicago. 


% KINNICK, NILE, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Univ. of lowa. 


te KISSELL, H. R., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, Muskingum College. 

% KOSKY, E.S., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Fordham Univ. 

% LANDRUM, W. MELVIN, Ensign, Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Mississippi College. 

% LITTLE, CROWELL A., Ist Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Davidson College. 

x McALLISTER, KEN, Lieut., Army. 
Basketball Coach, Lake Forrest College. 

te McALLISTER, S. J., Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Univ. of Florida. 

% McARTHUR, ROY, Ist Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Georgia Tech. 

% McCACHREN, JAMES R.., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, High Point College. 

te McNALLY, JOHN H., Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Johns Hopkins 

Univ. 

% McPHERSON, WALTER, Ensign, Navy. 

Basketball Coach, San Jose State 
College. 

% MADISON, R. C., Captain, Army. 
Basketball Coach, Lafayette College. 

te MARKS, WALTER E., Ist Lieut., Army Air 











rces. 
Football Coach, Ind. State Teachers 
College. 
%& MIDDLESWORTH, H. W., Captain, Army 
Air Forces, 
Athletic Director, Butler Univ. 
x MOORE, JAMES W., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Murray State Teachers 
College. 
%& MUSSER, MALCOLM E., Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Bucknell Univ. 
% NARDO, ANDREW, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Track Coach, Univ. of Chattanooga. 








The first of this list appeared in the January, 1943, 













































































ontinuing She Roster of ‘Coaches tr Sewice 
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% NITCHMAN, N., Lieut. (j.g.), Coast 
Guard. 
Football Coach, Colby College. 


% OLSON, RUFUS B., American Red Cross. 
Football Coach, Dana College. 


% PADDOCK, ALFRED, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst, Football Coach, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 
% PALAU, A. G., Ensign, Navy 
Asst. Football Coach, fortes Univ. 


% PIERCE, N., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Fordham Univ. 


x PIERCE, WILLIAM A., Lieut., Army. 
Football Coach, St. Edward's Univ. 
% PRICE, ED, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Univ. of Texas. 


% RANDALL, ROY, Lieut., Marines. 
Football Coach, Haverford College. 
% REID, J. J., Captain, Army Air Forces. 
Basketball Coach, Colorado College. 
%& RITTGERS, FOREST S., Major, Army. 
Track Coach, Coe College. 
ye ROBERTSON, HARLEY, Ist Lieut., Army. 
Football Coach, Northern State Teachers 
College. 
% ROBINSON, STANLEY L., Red Cross, 
Foreign Service. 
Football Coach, Mississippi College. 
% ROGERS, TOM, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Denison Univ. 
x SEARS, RAY, Private, Marines. 
Track Coach, Butler Univ. 
%& SERENA, ROBERT, Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Johns Hopkins 
University. 
% SHIPKEY, TED, Captain, Army. 
Football Coach, Univ. of New Mexico. 
% SMITH, R. W., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Furman Univ. 
%& TAUBE, M. H., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Purdue Univ. 
%& THARPE, MACK, Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Georgia Tech. 
%& TIMM, LE ROY C., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Baseball Coach, lowa State College. 
x TUTTLE, JAMES ORVILLE, Ist Lieut., 
Marines. 
Asst. Football Coach, Univ. of Oklahoma. 
% WALKER, EDGAR L., Lieut., Army Air 
Forces. 
Asst. Football Coach, Princeton Univ. 
xe WELLS, MARSHALL, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, James Millikin Univ. 
te WERNER, ALFRED C., Ensign, Navy. 
Football Coach, Allegheny College. 
% WHITE, Gordon C., Captain, Army Air 
Forces. 
Football Coach, Roanoke College. 
% WILLIAMSON, STAN L., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Santa Barbara State 
College. 



















SOLDIERS ON THE 
SPORTS OFFENSIVE 


The fight to make America 
PHYSICALLY FIT must go on! 


America must never again be caught in a condition of physical 
softness. Future America must bea physically strong people. 


More of our youth must participate in our healthful, body- 
building American sports; on sand lots, and playfields; in our 
schools, colleges and universities. 


Since the earliest days of our National Defense and Selective 
Service Program we have utilized our advertising space al- 
most entirely for the purpose of making our national leaders 
and the people realize the importance of-our rugged sports % 
National Physical Fitness, and the importance of having 
ample sports equipment—as part of our war equipment. 


Proof that we are right is being shown on every fighting 
front and on the production lines everywhere. Trained athletes 
are making brilliant records on the fighting fronts. Physically 
fit men and women are better workers, and are absent less 
often on account of fatigue or illness. 

In the months just ahead, in the biggest and most forceful 
campaign in our history, we will carry the plea for a physically 
fit America now and after the war, to millions of people and 
to our national leaders, in government, industry, sports and 
home life. 


There are big days ahead for America—for physical fitnes 
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believers and for you fighting coaches who are teaching 
America’s youth the physical and mental value of our com- 
petitive sports. 


Keep fighting. Stick it out. Keep your counter offensive 
going. America’s rugged sports are indispensable to a nation 
like ours, in peace as well as in war. 


We are reaching every factor interested in a physically fit 
America. And we are doing it more thoroughly than it has 
ever been done before. Not only are we seeking to line up the 
coaches of America, the leaders of government, fighting 
forces, and industry . . . but for the first time we are enlisting 
the aid of a new group of coaches. . ..a group that is closer to 
the youth and the civilian men of America than any other: 
the millions of mothers and wives. We will sell these “new 
coaches” on the value of America’s sports to their sons and 
husbands. We will gain their tremendous power behind the 
drive for an athletic, physically trained America, not only dur- 
ing this war but for the bigger job after the war. 

Watch for our new campaign and support it. We must se// 
America on physical fitness and upon the importance of hav- 
ing ample sports equipment, not only as a factor vital to 
every front of the war, but, also, for our youth and our 


people after the war. xX 


President 





SPORTING GOODS CoO. 


,HICAGO, NEW YORK AND OTHER LEADING CITIES 


SPORTS .a@ 6120-642:353 83 t 2.2. © 











































“NEW YORK AREA 


FOR TANK CREWS 


A Spalding-made tank hel- 
met together with samples 
of its component parts is 
now in the Ordnance dis- 
play at the Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City, exhibit 
of Ordnance materials. 
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* with pictures of batting stars of the 


ITH the 1943 baseball season 

well under way, Hillerich & 

Bradsby’s annual hand book of 
baseball is of unusual interest this 
season because of the changes which 
war. time restrictions have brought 
about. 


Known as the 1943 “Famous Slugger 
Year Book” it’s chock full of informa- 
tion on the last World Series and All- 
Star records, and is amply illustrated 


major and minor leagues. An out- 
standing feature is “The Way to Learn 
to Hit” written by Joe Gargan, direc- 
tor of physical education at the 
Kingswood School, West Hartford, 
Connecticut, widely known as a de- 
veloper of promising young batsmen. 
The book also contains the history of 
Louisville Slugger bats. 


At the same time, Hillerich & Bradsby 
have released their 1943 annual edi- 
tion of “Official Softball Rules” 
printed by the permission of the 
copyright owners, the Joint Rules 
Committee. Besides the official rules, 
the book contains pictures of win- 
ning teams and records of the 1942 
tournaments. Each of the two books 
can be obtained free at sporting 
goods dealers or direct from the 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Enclose 10 cents 
for the “Softball Rule Book” and 5 
cents for the “Famous Slugger Year 
Book,” to cover mailing costs. 
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Questions That Have Arisen Regarding 
the Continuance of Athletics 


ERY often the men in athletics are 

\ asked to state the purpose and ob- 

jectives of intercollegiate and in- 
terscholastic athletics in war time and to 
prove whether or not the aims and objec- 
tives are achieved. 

We never ask the teachers in Latin, 
geometry, or English literature to state 
their objectives or to prove whether or not 
pupils who take these courses attain the 
objectives. 

With this in mind, let us consider some 
of the questions and answers regarding 
the value of interscholastic and intercol- 
legiate sports in war time. 

QuEsTION—We have a war to win and 
should not everything that does not per- 
tain directly to the killing of a Jap or a 
German be discontinued for the duration? 

Answer—If this is true, then we should 
discontinue our schools, colleges, churches, 
business and everything else that does not 
directly contribute to the killing of a Jap 
or a German. Is that what you meant? 

QuEsTIon—Well, we did not mean 
everything that does not have to do with 
shooting an enemy or making munitions 
for use in the war should be discontinued. 
We simply feel that athletics should be 
discontinued. Are they essential? 

Answer—You mean that athletics are 
non-essential in war time. The boys who 
are fighting on the different fronts and 
who had athletic training before entering 


| the service do not agree with you. Have 


you any proof that would indicate that 
we as a nation would be stronger today 
if we had given up all of our contact 
sports ten or fifteen years ago? 

QuEsTION—No, we have no proof but 
still we think that play should be out 
during the war. What is your argument 
for their continuance? 

Answer—You mean in this country or 
back of the battleline in Africa, Austra- 
lia, and the other fronts? We note that 
football, basketball, and other games are 
played in England, North Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere where our boys are 
doing the fighting. 

QuEsTIonN—We do not mean it is wrong 
for the boys who are on foreign soil to 
participate in rough and tumble games 
such as football, but we don’t think that 
the boys over here should spend any of 
their time in such pursuits. Do you? 

Answer—Perhaps you do not realize 
that the boys who played football and 
basketball last winter will be in uniform 
this coming fall and winter and the boys 
who will play on the school and college 
teams this coming year will, in due time, 
take their place with their buddies in the 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps. 

QuesTion—We are not interested in 
that. What we mean is that these ath- 
letes should all be in the service instead 


of playing school and college basketball, 
football, ete. Why are they not in serv- 
ice? 

Answer—The selective service boards, 
of course, determine where and when they 
enter the service. Then if a boy, while 
he is waiting for his number to be called, 
stays in. the school or college and inci- 
dentally gets himself in shape by playing 
football, we feel that this privilege should 
not be denied him. 

QuEsTION—Do you think that men can 
be conditioned for military service by 
participating in athletic sports as well as 
can the men who are conditioned by en- 
gaging in setting-up drills? 

Answer—At the Iowa City Pre-Flight 
School several hundred boys entered at 
one time. All of these men were given a 
physical efficiency test. Some were then 
placed in a control group and were given 
special exercises to strengthen the parts 
that the physical efficiency tests showed 
were weak. The others were given the 
general pre-flight training courses con- 
sisting largely of sports such as football, 
basketball, swimming, and the like. At 
the end of three months all were given 
another physical efficiency test and it was 
found that the men of these two groups 
showed practically the same improvement 
in the matter of physical fitness. Of 
course, the men who took the sports pro- 
gram for the most part enjoyed their 
conditioning work, whereas it is reason- 
able to believe that the majority of those 
who were given set exercises did not get 
the same kick out of their work. Further, 
the men who participated in the sports 
program acquired certain benefits aside 
from the physical that those who took the 
setting-up drills, calisthenics, and special 
exercises did not get. 

QuEsTIoN—Can you prove that partici- 
pation in sports helps develop aggres- 
siveness, the ability to do well under 
stress, self-reliance, the ability to keep 
going when injured or tired, and the other 
so-called social benefits your athletic men 
feel the athletes get out of participation 
in athletics? 

Answer—No, we cannot scientifically 
prove that the athletes who participated 
enough to win college letters developed 
desirable character traits in connection 
with their athletic participation, but the 
men who have been through this are of 
the opinion that athletics develop in them 
desirable character traits. 

QuEsTion—Some people think that the 
main purpose of athletics such as football 
is the entertainment of the populace. Is 
it true that this is the main objective? 

Answer—The main purpose of continu- 
ing intercollegiate sports, at least in war 
time, is that sports participation helps 
boys who are going into the service to get 
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into good shape for what is ahead of 
them. This spring literally hundreds of 
men worked out with their college teams 
in spring football practice. Most of these 
men realized that they would be in the 
service by the time the football season 
arrived, and yet they voluntarily went 
into training for their military work by 
practicing with the varsity squads. These 
boys may be mistaken in thinking that 
their football training helps them, but 
after all, they know more about this than 
those who have not had this experience. 

QuEsTION—Do you think it is the busi- 
ness of an educational: institution to train 
men for warfare? 

Answer—When our nation engages in a 
war such as the one we are now in, for 
instance, it certainly behooves us to lay 
aside all of the unnecessary things and to 
devote our attention to the things that 
will definitely help win the war. There is 
nothing more- important, from.the mili- 
tary standpoint, than to have enough men 
in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
who are strong enough and who are pos- 
sessed of the fighting qualities desirable 
in soldiers and sailors to enable them not 
only to hold their own with the enemy, 
but to overcome all opposition. We know 
that men cannot be made strong and 
rugged and tough and, on the whole, good 
fighters in a few short weeks. The process 
should start in the grade schools and go 
on up through the secondary schools and 
the institutions of higher learning. Of 
course the answer to this question de- 
pends upon one’s idea of the purpose of 
education. If we all agreed that the sole 
purpose of education was to contribute 
to the intelligence and the culture of the 
students, then a great many courses in- 
cluding physical training would be left out 
of the educational programs. The ma- 
jority of the American people, without a 
doubt, have a broader conception of the 
purpose of education. 

QuEsTION—You say that the main rea- 
son why football, basketball, and other 
sports should be continued for the dura- 
tion is because by, and through, them 
boys can get themselves in shape for the 
fight. If so, why not just have practices 
such as spring football practice and why 
is it necessary to have the intercollegiate 
games? 

Answer—That is a good question, and 
it has been answered over and over again 
in the last fifty years by the college men 
who have testified that they have received 
far more out of intercollegiate football, 
let us say, than they had previously re- 
ceived out of intramural football. We 
agree that, if it were not possible to have 
intercollegiate games, it still would be 
worth while to have the men taught to 
block and tackle, run with the ball, and 
so forth, in practice sessions or in connec- 
tion with intramural games. We see no 
good reason, however, why it would be 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Dewitt Coulter, National 


Interscholastic Shot Put Champion 


By Charles Romine 


Athletic Director, Masonic Home and School of Texas 


shot putters is Dewitt Coulter of 
the Masonic Home and School of 
Fort Worth, Texas. The big Texan set a 
new national interscholastic record of 59 
feet, 14% inches at the Sixteenth Annual 
Texas Relays on April 13 of this year. He 
also holds the Texas high school record 
with a mark of 58 feet, 9% inches and a 
regional record of 58 feet, 8 inches. In 
our practice sessions he has bettered 60 
feet on at least six occasions. If the war 
does not hold him out of competition too 
long, I see no reason why Coulter cannot 
become one of the world’s greatest college 
shot putters. He has experimented some 
with the 16-pound shot and can consist- 
ently get better than 50 feet on the puts. 
Coulter is a senior in our high school, 
eighteen years old, weighs 215 pounds 
and stands 6 feet, 3 inches tall. He has 
powerful shoulders, arms and legs. He 
has big bones and large hands and feet. 
His co-ordination is extraordinarily good 
for a youngster of his size. His slow, 
methodical manner of doing things en- 
ables him to perform relaxed most of the 
time. He plans to pursue a commercial 
art career since he is a natural artist. 
This explains his interest in details, an 
endowment that makes it easy for him to 
perfect his technique with the shot. 
Many good shot putters are not big 
boys, but no one will deny that size is 
necessary to compete with the really great 
shot putters. Weight is important but 
height even more so. To get distance a 
shot putter must keep the shot in the air 
and the tall boy already has some of this 
valuable altitude when he turns the shot 
loose. The coach should seek out the big 
boys and urge them to work with the shot. 
Many of the big lads, however, lack the 
proper co-ordination and muscle tone and 
can never become top-notch weight men. 
We prefer that our shot putters be all- 
around athletes. Participation in the vari- 
ous sports tends to teach them the all- 
important co-ordination. Our stepped-up 
physical training programs with their ob- 
stacle courses, etc. should bring better co- 
ordinated boys to the track squad. Coul- 
ter is a fine football player, having been 
chosen on the all-state team for the past 
two seasons. This year he was the main- 
stay of Coach Rusty Russell’s eleven, 
playing blocking back and tailback on the 
offensive strong-side tackle, doing the 
punting, passing, place kicking and serv- 
ing as team captain. If he ever concen- 
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trates on basket ball, he will make a fine 
player. He is a fair boxer and an excel- 
lent swimmer. 


Fundamentals 


We have no miraculous technique that 
we advocate. We try to stick to simple, 
proven fundamentals and are constantly 
on the lookout for any detail that will 
help perfect our methods. Every week 
we check pictures of such outstanding per- 
formers as Blozis of Georgetown, Hackney 
of Kansas, Torrance of L. 8. U. and others. 
We have profited from first-hand observa- 
tion of Wilson of Baylor, Blackburn of 
Rice, Watson of Drake and other col- 
legians, as well as high school boys. We 
have collected much technical data pre- 
pared by successful coaches and have 
catalogued it for handy reference. 

The preliminary stance is taken in the 
back of the circle with the weight mostly 
on the right foot and with the right leg 
slightly flexed. The left leg is straight, 
but not stiff and the left toe touches the 
ground lightly for balance. 

The shot is held high in the fingers. This 
is most important. Coulter places three 
fingers behind the shot, despite the fact 
that many good men use four. The fingers 
are comfortably spread, and the shot is 
held close to the neck in the curve formed 
by the neck and the shoulder. The wrist 
is held so that the inner part points slight- 
ly to the right and is cocked for the vital 
snap as the shot is released. The right 
elbow is directly in line with the right 
shoulder tip. The head is turned slightly 
toward the direction of the put so that the 
putter can aim. The left arm points up- 
ward and toward the destination of the 
shot. This arm and wrist must be relaxed. 
We have never subscribed, however, to the 
theory that it must be held as limply as 
some advocate. Any tightening up of 
this arm or wrist tends to tighten the en- 
tire body. 

With very little hesitation after the 
initial stance is taken in the ring, our 
putters start their glide across the ring by 
flinging the left leg in front, then to the 
back of the ring a little behind the right 
foot and then back to the front with speed 
and snap. This movement is very simple. 
Fancy Dan twists and ballet steps with the 
left leg or tight-wire balancing stunts with 
the right leg overbalance and tighten the 
shot putter. Some beginners think that 
they must go through a series of prelim- 





inary convulsions in order to demonstrate 
proper form. Coulter’s movements are so 
simple and easy that many who are not 
students of technique think that he does 
not use good form. 

As the left leg is brought back to the 
front, a short snappy hop is taken with 
the right leg. The motion is forward and 
not upward; the foot never leaves the 
ground more than two or three inches. 
The right foot will land just short of the 
center of the ring and a little before the 
left. Every inch of sole leather of the 
right shoe is now in contact with the 
ground, and the toe is pointing slightly 
toward the back of the ring. The left 
comes to rest on the ball of the foot with 
the toe pointing slightly toward the front 
of the ring and about eight inches from 
the toe board so as to allow a follow- 
through without fouling. Coulter never 
fouls. Sometimes his hop with the right 
foot carries him too far past center, in 
which case he shortens the left. This 
means that he has not taken full advan- 
tage of the circle and a sub-par put results. 

As both feet contact the ground, the 
cocked right leg starts a powerful straight- 
ening and the right shoulder, which was 
carried slightly lower than the left, comes 
forward with a terrific hip thrust. The 
right hand starts forward even with the 
ear and a little above the shoulder. At 
this point the right shoulder becomes 
slightly higher than the left. The elbow 
must not get too far from the body or the 
body and hip action will go for naught and 
the arm must carry all the burden. On 
the other extreme, if the elbow travels too 
close to the body, the arm is robbed of 
some of its power. 

When the arm is fully extended, the shot 
is released with a powerful forward snap 
of the wrist bringing the palm of the hand 
down with fingers extended. The arm and 
hand follow the shot upward and out. 
Coulter’s wrist flick leaves nothing to be 
asked for. I believe it is the best I have 
ever seen in this section of the country in 
college or high school. 

From our research we find that most of 
the champions prefer to deliver the shot 
at an elevation of 42 degrees. We try to 
hit this angle but are not dismayed if the 
angle is a little greater. Of course, if too 
much height is acquired, distance is sacri- 
ficed. 

As the shot is released, the right leg 
comes forward near the toe board and 
lands on the ball of the foot as the left 
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The head is 
held high and the eyes follow the flight 
of the shot. If balance is good, the putter 
will have no trouble in staying in the ring. 
If overbalanced, he will need to bend the 
right leg more, hop on the right foot, swing 
the left arm and kick the left leg. 


leg is thrown into the air. 


Common Faults 


Coulter has worked to remedy the fol- 
lowing specific faults: 1. Hopping too far 
ross the circle with the right foot. 2. 
Not getting the full force of the body be- 
hind the shot due to making the delivery 
with the arm too far from the body. 3. 
Not getting the proper wrist snap due to 
faulty grip on the shot. 4. Delivering the 
shot so that it lands to the left of a 
straight line, thus violating a law of body 
mechanics. We tried to eliminate this 
error by placing a target on the proper 
line, 5. Tenseness in competition. I have 
mentioned that Coulter has often thrown 
the shot over 60 feet in practice, but has 
never attained this mark in a meet. 
Tenseness must be the cause for this. If 
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(Top to bottom left hand column) 

In the preliminary stance, shown in the 
first two illustrations, note especially the bend 
of the right leg, the relaxed left leg, the re- 
laxed left arm and the correct grip on the 
shot. In the third illustration the start of 
the glide across the ring is shown. 


(Above) 


As the glide is completed, note the same 
relaxed position as was shown in the pre- 
liminary stance. 


(Top to bottom right hand column) 


In the last three illustrations, note the 
easy relaxed reverse and follow-through main- 
tained by Coulter. 





he does tighten up in a meet, I think it is 
because he is such a great competitor. Al- 
though he has not been pressed in any 
meet this year, the fact that he has been 
shooting at a national record causes him 
to bear down and seems to bring on a 
slight tenseness that prevents him from 
getting his best puts. 

For some time I thought Coulter was 
not traveling across the ring with enough 
speed, but efforts to speed up threw him 
out of balance which resulted in a loss 
of power. I was soon convinced that we 
should forget speed and work for smooth- 
ness. 

In observing other shot putters we have 
also noticed these additional faults: 1. 
Starting the glide across the ring too fast. 
Momentum should be gained as territory 
is covered. 2. Too much leg action in 
the preliminary stance. 3. Hesitating in 
the center of the ring. 4. Releasing the 
shot too soon. 5. Failure to take full ad- 
vantage of the wrist snap. 6. Failure to 
get the hip into the put. 7. Bending the 
right leg too much or leaning too far back 
in the preliminary stance, causing the 
putter to begin his endeavor from an un- 
balanced position. 8. Failure to grip the 
shot high enough in the fingers. 9. De- 
livering the shot too far from the body. 
10. Delivering the shot too close to the 
body. 


Training 
As I have pointed out Coulter is an 


all-around athlete and comes to the track 
season in fine physical condition. He 





works on the shot the year round. In cold 
weather, he takes it easy but with several 
days of warm weather he bears down. He 
takes leg, arm and back exercises daily, 
paying special attention to the arms and 
fingers. Push-ups on the fingers from a 
horizontal position on the ground strength- 
en the fingers. In the competitive sea- 
son, we leave this exercise off to avoid 
sprains and depend on handling the shot 
for finger development. Much time is 
spent in tossing the shot two or three feet 
in the air, catching it in the left hand and 
repeating the process, stressing finger and 
wrist action. 

We are careful not to let the arm grow 
stale. Individuals differ in the amount of 
hard work in which they can profitably 
indulge. Coulter is a work horse and 
every warm day will find him putting in 
sixty to ninety minutes of intensive work 
with the shot. When the weather is bad, 
conditioning work is done without the 
shot. ; 

We believe in starts for developing 
speed, basketball for agility, standing 
broad jumps for spring, plenty of pull-ups 

(Continued on page 32 
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FOOTBALL—This rugged contact sport has already proved itself on the battle fronts. Meanwhile, 
thousands of American youngsters, boys already in the services and prospective members of the armed 
forces, will continue to play this rough-and-tumble game for a real basic training—a training that 
makes them hard as nails physically, that teaches them to drive on, under discouraging odds, that 
gives them plus values in group leadership, individual initiative and teamwork. Warfare on a friendly 
scale, our peace-time game of American football has helped, and is helping, to make our soldiers, 
sailors, marines and coast-guardsmen the finest fighting machines in the world. 


wKekk 


BASKETBALL—Here is an American game that has developed a race of youthful supermen. It 
has taken big men, built them into enduring physical machines and has given them agility—mental 
and physical cleverness—we once thought belonged only to the small, jack-rabbit type of athlete. A 
gruelling contact sport, this cage game has taught and is teaching our youngsters to think and to 
move quickly—to take care of themselves in tight spots as they outwit opponents. The basketball 
player of today is the American youth of the future—the lithe, clean-cut giant who will be the 
model for the world. 


wkkk 


BASEBALL—Here is another all-American game that builds boys physically, meanwhile placing 
a premium on agility, skill and quick decisions. Baseball, perhaps, has done more than any other 
endeavor to give the rank and file of American youth that all-important co-ordination of mind and 
muscle desired in fighting men. 


kkk 


TRACK—America has ruled the world in this phase of sport ever since the Olympic games were 
organized. We have been supreme in track and field because of American coaching ingenuity, equal 
opportunity for all youngsters, training that brings out the best physically in a healthy, well-nourished 
boy, and the best facilities in the world. Track and field have conditioned American youth for war, 
giving them the edge on other youngsters now getting the same kind of training over commando 
courses. 
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GOLF, BOWLING, OTHER PARTICIPANT SPORTS—Through these sports the mass of 
Americans learn to play their way to health and physical fitness, meeting on democratic playgrounds, 
where good fellowship, fun and competitive spirit hold sway. Sport, leveling as it does all class con- 
sciousness, is an outstanding symbol of the American way we are fighting to preserve. 


kkkk 


VACATIONS—Even in times of global war, Americans can relax—can maintain that emotional 
balance so mecessary to our victory drive. This secret weapon is denied Axis countries fighting with 
their backs to the wall. ‘In Germany, a terrible history is being made in industrial fatigue. Work- 
weariness there is an enemy within the Nazi Reich. It is exacting a terrible toll of industrial produc- 
tiveness, of health and—not unlikely also—of hope. The mistake is written large enough for us to 
have no need of stumbling over it.” 


kkk 
These, verily, are secret weapons of victory—secret because they can be utilized for their full 
benefits only in a democracy. 


The greatest argument for their war-winning value lies in the fact that Germany, Japan and 
Italy, preparing for World War Two, imported the American system of athletics—and American 
coaches and athletic trainers—to better prepare their youth for the rigors of modern warfare. 


What the Axis could not import, however, was the American spirit of athletic competition—that 
spirit of play which knows no compulsion, no control, no interference, which engenders champion 
man power because it encourages individual brilliance as well as disciplined teamwork. 


American sports, conceived and developed in a democratic setting, are still secret American weap- 
ons. The Axis has sought to make use of them, recognizing in them elements that build better 
fighting men, but their full rewards will never be realized under dictatorship. 


Sports must remain on the American scene for the duration. 


They are exclusive American weapons for victory. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, INC. 
209 S. State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Just off the press are two attention- 
getting folders presenting the fall and 
winter lines of A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
and A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson divi- 
sions. The caption “Spalding Hits the 
Line—on Two Fronts” the cover of the 
Spalding folder emphasizes the com- 
pany’s double-barreled war-time job of 
supplying both the home and fighting 
fronts with athletic equipment, and pro- 
ducing war materials for the armed 
forces. Equally arresting is the A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson cover which dramatizes 
athletic sports’ contribution to the war in 
hardening, sharpening future fighters. 
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(Coulter likes to pull up with his right 


wrist), high jumping and low hurdling. 
After the season starts we eliminate the 
high jump and low hurdles, fearing some 
accident may occur. 

In warming up for the event in a meet, 
we follow the following schedule: 1. Dress 





Dewitt Coulter, National Interscholastic 
Shot Putter Champion 


(Continued from page 29) 


hand while the left grasps the right at the 


thirty minutes before the event. 2. Weigh 


the shot in. 3. Jog a couple of laps. 4 
Exercise the arms lightly. 5. 


standing throws. 6. Take four regula 


throws for about two-thirds maximum 
distance. 7. Keep warm until your turn 
comes. 


_ The American Legion Junior Baseball 


| Program a War-Time Asset 


(Continued from page 16) 


3 to 0. The national champions were the 
guests of The American Legion and organ- 
ized baseball at the first two games of the 
big World Series in St. Louis. They also 
received the Howard P. Savage Trophy, 
emblematic of the national champions. 
Last year more than eighty American 
Legion junior baseball graduates were 
starring in the major leagues of organized 
baseball. A large percentage of these 
players are now in the armed forces of the 
nation. More than 1,500 former Legion 
players were in the minor leagues in the 
1942 season. From this it is evident that 


fense is still one against one, if the offense 
is on its toes. 

In closing these comments on a previous 
article in your publication, I acknowledge 
that I have offered no constructive criti- 
cism of the game, but merely tried to 
defend it as it is, the way millions, as well 
as I, myself, like it. If there are to be 
any changes made, and of course there will 
be, let us all hope they are an advance- 


necessary to call off the intercollegiate 
games in order to give this kind of train- 
ing to boys who would not participate in 
intercollegiate contests. 
QuesTiIon—When we are at war should 
we not devote all of our time to thinking 
about the war and about what more we 
an do by way of helping to win the war? 
Answer—As suggested before, when the 
men get near the battle-front, for instance 
our men in Australia, England, and other 
centers, they are encouraged to engage in 
athletic sports in their off time. Military 
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men have found that this participation in 





Legion baseball is doing a good job. 

The American Legion has been fortunate 
in having splendid co-operation from high 
school and college coaches in its junior 
baseball program. Many junior players 
have been taught the fundamentals of 
baseball by these coaches and, in many 
cases, the coaches from local high schools 
have spent their summer vacations work- 
ing with junior teams. Sporting goods 
dealers and city groups have worked in 
close co-operation with local Legion posts 
in financing and equipping teams 
leagues of teams. 


ind 


A Million Americans Can’t Go Wrong 


(Continued from page 22) 


ment, not a step back. Basketball is being 
geared up as it should be requiring speed 
split-second decisions, pass and break, et 
cetera. The game is now geared and 
played so as to necessitate fast thinking 
quick-witted boys. Slow dullards have no 
place in modern basketball. Therein, lies 
spectator appeal. Planned plays, set for 
mations, deliberate movements will empty 
the gymnasiums. 


Questions That Have Arisen Regarding 
the Continuance of Athletics 


(Continued from page 27) 


sports is good for the men who have, per- 
haps for the moment, become fed up with 
war problems. The same thing, to a lesser 
degree, is true of the civilian population 
If we spend all of our time reading about 
the war and wondering what’s to happen 
to the nation after the war is over, we will 
not be as efficient and will not be able to do 
as much by way of helping with the win- 
ning of the war as would be the case if 
we had some change of interest now and 
then. If a man goes out and watches 
two or three football games in the fall 
he gets a certain amount of relaxation 
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Football Instruction—Don Faurot, Chauncey 
Simpson, Herb Bunker 


Basketball Instruction—George Edwards 


Track Instruction—Chauncey Simpson; Tom 
Botts 


Baseball Instruction—John Simmons 
Athletic Training—O. J. Devictor 


Physical Preparation of High School Boys 
for Service in the Various Armed Services of 
Their Country—D. A. Hindman, Chmn., 
Physical Education for Men. 


For further Information write 


DON FAUROT 
Chairman of Coaching Clinic 
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the needs of the coach wanting new 
ideas and the “coach for the dura- 
tion"’ who needs a refresher course. 
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High School Athletics in War Time 


(Continued from page 13) 


sports should be built. Tendency to ape 
the college or professional solicitation and 
promotion practices should be eliminated. 
Regard for a high school program for high 
school boys and girls,—all of them, must 
be the first concern. Domination by fac- 
tions which would make the high school 
athletic department a minor league farm 
for producing a few performers to help 
build college or professional national 
champions must be overthrown. 

The high school athletic program is im- 
portant in its own right. It is important 
to the individual right now. The realiza- 
tion of this is more widespread than ever 
before. Zeitgeist presents handicaps—but 
it also offers opportunities. Many of life’s 
most important developments have sprung 
from adversity. 

High school athletic and physical train- 
ing activity may be about to receive the 
attention which is its due. 


Looking to the Future 


If one can judge from the courageous 
spirit with which the athletic handicaps 
have been met during the past year, school 
athletic and physical fitness programs will 
continue to function through the new 
school year. Several of the state high 
school associations have had an experi- 
ence similar to that in Montana. In that 
state, the distances are so great that 
schoolmen felt that it would be unwise to 
attempt to carry on interscholastic activi- 
ties in accordance with their usual prac- 
tice. It was voted to discontinue all state 
sponsored interscholastic contests. Before 
the school year was finished, the reaction 
against the early action was such that a 
few state-sponsored contests were at- 
tempted. Much to the surprise of the in- 
terested parties, the enthusiasm of the 
participants and the attendance of patrons 
was greater than in past years. As a re- 


sult, the state board of control has beep 
authorized to reinstate the former con- 
test program for the new school year. In 
states such as Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota. 
Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota, the participation and attendance 
in the various state-sponsored meets which 
are a part of the state-wide program were 
as great as in past years despite travel dif- 
ficulties. Even in several of the Southern 
and Western states where travel prob- 
lems are greater there was no lessening of 
the enthusiasm where such contests were 
held. States such as Kansas, Iowa and 
Illinois have already made elaborate plans 
for coaching school clinics during the sum- 
mer. One of the purposes is to permit a 
“brushing up” by men who will be called 
upon to direct physical training activities 
for the first time next fall. Conference 
schedules have already been drawn for 
next year and states such as Kentucky 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, 
Idaho, Oklahoma and Alabama have al- 
ready announced their dates and plans for 
state-sponsored meets and tournaments 
which are to be held next winter and 
spring. 

As far as the high schools are concerned, 
they will continue to contribute to the 
program for raising the standards of physi- 
cal fitness among high school students 
Contests in football, basketball, track 
wrestling and swimming are suited to 
present war needs. The organization to 
make them effective is already in existence: 
and is functioning with some degree of 
efficiency. With any kind of assistance 
from those who have charge of the travel 
limitations and from those who provide 
funds for maintaining the schools, the job 
of promoting the muscular and mental de- 
velopment, and of creating proper prej- 
udices and inhibitions of those who play 
and of those who participate, indirectly 
will be done. 


Sports in War 


(Continued from page 21) 


all in our power, as it is compatible with 
the prosecution of a victorious war, to 
keep those American games that make our 
youngsters better fighting men. 

Part of our job is to impress upon the 
general public the value of these sports 
—and more particularly to charge school 
and college administrations with their re- 
sponsibility in keeping these games going, 
even in the face of certain needed restric- 
tions. 

Even in peacetime, these sports were 
working for American victory. They built 
into our boys qualities that make them 
superior fighting men today. And, in ad- 
dition, college football, for example, 





bought and paid for and developed facili- 
ties and leadership that are being used by 
units of the armed forces today. Hun- 
dreds of athletic leaders are. now instilling 
into fighting men the same plus values 
they gave our boys on the athletic fields 
Scores of college athletic plants—gymna- 
sia, field houses, athletic fields, and even 
academic buildings, paid for in part out of 
football revenues—are being used to train 
members of the armed forces. 

When I say these sports must remain oD 
the American scene, they must remain not 
only for their contributions in developing 
the kind of men we want, they must also 
remain as spectator sports, for their indis- 
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pensable contribution to our national 
morale. 

What a concession it would be to the 
Axis if we were to abolish spectator sports 
from the American scene. How Germany 
and Japan—which have kept their sports 
—would cheer if we abandoned spectator 
sports. How the Axis propagandists 
would gloat if they could report that the 
morale was so low in America—that the 
Nation was so jittery—that we gave up 
one of the most popular elements in our 
American way. 

The spectacle of college football games 
in the fall and major league baseball in 
the spring, summer, and early fall, are 
most important parts of our American 
way. They serve to dramatize American 
sporting endeavor in general. They give 
us a chance to glory in the exploits of 
champions. The same is true of basket- 
ball, hockey, horse racing, professional 
football, golf tournaments, bowling con- 
gresses, boxing shows, and other events 
where the rank and file of sports-conscious 
America gather to watch stars perform. 

College football, major league baseball, 
bouts between boxing champions, tradi- 
tional horse races, and other outstanding 
events belong to the American Nation. 
High-school sports, minor league baseball, 
local tournaments in other sports, belong 
to the community or to a specific section 
of the country. 


Well do 1 know what football means to 
my home community in Green Bay and 
other towns of my district. Football in 
my section belongs to the corner druggist, 
the garage mechanic, the butcher, the 
baker, and even the candlestick maker, 
if we have any up our way. Football, 
as well as other sports in my community 
are the rallying grounds for a*wholesome 
community consciousness, where the war 
worker, the business executive, the house- 
wife, the school teacher, and others come 
to relax, to cheer their favorites, to give 
vent to their emotions, as they jeer the 
opposition and ballyrag the officials. 

Where can you get a better example of 
a community rallying around a spectator 
sport than in Brooklyn, where the exploits 
of the “Beloved Bums” on the baseball 
diamond are the personal concern of every 
fan in the most rabid baseball community 
in America? 

Major league baseball, I contend, is an 
essential industry. So is college football 
and other spectator sports. 

Our chief concern now—our only con- 
cern, in fact—is winning this war. To 
do so we must utilize every ounce of man- 
power, to direct our manpower resources 
into channels that will work best for Amer- 
ican victory. ; 

I repeat, no sport has-asked for favors. 
If a major league baseball player is eligible 
for the draft, he goes. There are no “ifs” 


or “buts.” The selective-service board, 
however, has seen fit to defer scores of 
baseball men for the same reasons that 
they have deferred men in other pursuits. 

The question now comes up, What are 
we going to do with baseball players de- 
ferred by selective service? They are 
specialists in one field of endeavor. Few, 
if any, are trained to skilled work in war 
industry. Few, if any, can do work that 
the bartender, the orchestra leader, the 
grocery clerk, the barber, could not do just 
as well. 

Believing these statements to be true, | 
contend that 500 men playing major league 
baseball—and with draft deferments—can 
do more good for this country, in time of 
war than the same 500 men could if the 
national pastime were abandoned and 
these baseball artists were given menial 
jobs in some other essential industries. 

What does baseball do for America? 
Well, first of all, it provides an opportun- 
ity for hundreds of thousands of war 
workers to relax in the fresh air and sun- 
shine—and to continue to enjoy something 
that has been a significant part of Amer- 
ican life for almost 100 years. 

But more important than that, it pro- 
vides refreshing newspaper reading for 
millions of war workers who buy the late 
afternoon papers at the end of a day’s 
work to get the latest sports results, and 
who buy the morning paper on the way 
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T’S more than football next Fall—it’s every boy in 
school taking Uncle Sam’s toughening up courses. 
That’s more work for you — Mr. Trainer. More 
bruises, sprains and strains to look after. And even 
more reason for ANTIPHLOGISTINE. This ready-to-use 
medicated poultice maintains “Moist Heat” for 
many hours. Relieves pain, helps reduce swelling, 


hastens recovery. 
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Write for YOUR FREE COPY 


of “ATHLETIC INJURIES”. 
} Contains feature articles by 
! leading trainers of the country 
on prevalent athletic injuries. 
Foreword by Dr. Wilbur Bohm 
of Washington State College. 
Each article is illustrated. You 
get a complete picture of the 
handling and bandaging of the 
most common injuries trainers 
have to face. 


Invaluable to you now and next Fall 
- when the heavy athletic campaign 
begins! Get your copy Pronto! 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE All 
The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 

163 Varick Street, 2 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE handbook a 
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How To Play 
WINNING SOFTBALL 
With Official Rules 


By LEO FISCHER 


The Book That Tells You How 
to Play Championship Softball 


For the player who wants to improve 
his game or the coach with hopes 
of a championship team, this up-to- 
the-minute book gives complete au- 
thoritative information on the latest 


softball technique. 


It analyzes and discusses in detail 
the newest and most effective meth- 
ods of pitching, catching, batting, 
base-running, defensive team strate- 
gy, and how to play the infield and 
outfield. 


Written by Leo Fischer, charter 
member and former president of the 
Amateur Softball Association. 


Extra Features 


@ How to organize Softball Tournaments 
@ Industrial Softball and League Play 
@ Playing Softball at Night 

@ Softball for Women 

@ How to Umpire Softball 

@ "Slow-Pitching” Softball 


ONLY $1.95 Postpaid 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., D 

70 Fifth Ave. «+ New ork City 

Please send me—_—_—__copies of HOW TO 
PLAY WINNING ae. by Leo Fischer, 
at $1.95 each. | enclos with the un- 
derstanding that the “pook(s) will be sent 
postpaid. 


Name... 
Address 


City & State 
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to work for more recreational reading. 

Baseball news is a refreshing balance 
against the worrisome news that we are 
fighting a war. War news is “must” read- 
ing—it is work. Sports news is refresh- 
ment—it is fun. 

What holds true for baseball, holds true 
for all other spectator sports—for college 
and prep football, college and prep basket- 
ball, professional football, fights, hockey, 
horse racing—any sport that commands 
news attention and accounts of which are 
read avidly by the American people. 

These, I believe, are sound, logical argu- 
ments for the maintenance of spectator 
sports on the American scene, but the 
strongest argument of all, perhaps, is that 
men in our fighting forees—men in the fox 
holes, men who have achieved glorious vic- 
tory in Africa, men who are battling the 
Japs to a standstill in the Pacific, await- 
ing only the day when they will launch the 
victory offensive, and men who are poised 
for the victorious invasion of Europe— 
want spectator sports to continue on the 
home front and hungrily await news of 
sports results. 

In substantiation of this latter conten- 
tion, let me read an excerpt from a letter 
I have just received from England: 

Fred Corcoran, of the Red Cross Divi- 
sion, has reported that the “favorite topic 
of conversation of American soldiers in 
England is sports.” 

Now, in conclusion, let me repeat that 
sports are contributing to American vic- 
tory. They must remain on the American 
scene. They must be encouraged rather 
than curtailed. 

Sports are the American way for achiev- 
ing that physical fitness through exercise, 
which is a must requirement of everyone 
of us on the home front today. 

Sports, American competitive games, 
are giving our youngsters basic training 
—plus values— that make them the great- 
est fighting men in the world. 

Spectator sports are a national tonic, a 
change of pace, a relief from the more 
serious aspects of total war. 

The sports way is the American way. 
Let us keep our sports on the American 
scene for their contributions to American 
victory. 

And let all of us remember that it is 
patriotic to be fit, patriotic to play and 
play hard for the physical strength and 
endurance that will allow us to take our 
daily physical tasks in stride, with enough 
in reserve to accept additional physical 
burdens, when and if necessary. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILWEG. I yield. 
Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
congratulate the gentleman on a very 
thoughtful and comprehensive and _ in- 
formative statement on the sports situa- 
tion in wartime. Let me add for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues that no one can do this 
more properly than the gentleman who 





I should like to 


has just addressed us. He is a famous 
athlete in his own right. He practices 
what he preaches in that he has preserved 
to his older years the fine physical fitness 
which characterized him in his youth. He 
has also preserved the fine sense of sports- 
manship that he learned on the football 
field. 

Mr. DILWEG. 
very much. 

Mr. O’NEAL. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILWEG. I yield to the 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. O'NEAL. I think the gentleman is 
probably making the best argument that 
could be made on this subject in that he 
himself is proving his point by his attitude 
in Congress. I have noticed the gentle- 
man on the floor of the House at almost 
every session; I have noticed the physical 
vigor which he has and which is being ap- 
plied to his work as Congressman, the fine 
intelligence which I think most often goes 
with fine physical fitness. 

Let me say also that the district which 
sent him here is making a real contribu- 
tion to the work of Congress and to the 
health of Congress because the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is a constant attendant at 
the gymnasium. He is an inspiration to 
some of us older men who go there to take 
exercise, and I believe in addition to mak- 
ing his contribution from many other 
standpoints for the good of the country 
and his district that he is making a dis- 
tinct and outstanding contribution to the 
health of Congress and thereby to the 
work that Congress does. 

Mr. DILWEG. I thank the gentleman 
from Kentucky. I might add that he did 
not mention who wins the games down 
there. 

Mr. O’NEAL. 
mentioning it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. DILWEG. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I wish 
to add my compliment to those extended 
by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky and to say that it is with pleas 
ure that I have listened to this address on 
the subject on which he has spoken. 

Mr. DILWEG. I thank the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILWEG. I yield. 

Mr. McMURRAY. I should like to 
add a word to what the gentleman from 
Ohio and the gentleman from Kentucky 
and the gentleman from Montana have 
just said. We in Wisconsin who know LA 
VeRN Ditwec know that he is an out- 
standing example of all that is best in 
sports and sportsmanship, and we are 
mighty proud of him. 

Mr. DILWEG. I thank the 


very much. 


I thank the gentleman 
Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentle- 


I have reason for not 


will 


? 


gentleman 
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Logan, Ph. M. 3/c; Lieutenant Roland Logan, d 

trainer, Allen Cooke, Ph. M. 3/c (standing); Liev- 

tenant Howard Haak. Lieutenant Haak has recently 

been detached to become head trainer at the 
Monte Navy Pre-Flight School. 
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The Officers for 1943-44 


A’ many other organizations are doing this year, 
the officers of the National Athletic Trainers 
Association are being ‘‘frozen’’ for 1943-1944. 
Many of our trainers are in the various services 
and cannot devote much time to the work of the 
Association and to the Trainers Journal. Dr. Wil- 
bur Bohm, our president for the past year, has been 
serving both as president of the Association and 
as editor of the Trainers Journal. He has done an 
excellent piece of work and will continue to serve 
us next year. Should some of the men now serving 
as officers find it impossible to continue, changes 
may be necessary during the year. We want to 
keep the Association going, for we believe that the 
training and conditioning of the American boy is 
more necessary now than ever before. 
WituuaM Frey, 

Secretary N. A. T. A. 

Athletic Trainer, 

lowa City Pre-Flight School 


The Year in Retrospect 


HIS issue of our T'rainers’ Journal marks the 

close of another successful year for the publica- 
tion and the National Athletic Trainer’s Associa- 
tion as well. I feel that we have accomplished a 
great deal during the year. Our Trainer’s Journal 
has offered many fine articles. The contributors of 
this material deserve a vote of thanks, especially 
at this time, since so many who are in the service 
or on the home front, are shouldering additional 
responsibilities. We are especially grateful to Lieu- 
tenant Charles Burton, Jr., Officer in Charge of 
Public Relations and Aide to the Commandant at 
the United States Navy Pre-Flight School, Athens, 
Georgia, for the series of six articles by Hank 
Crisp, Bill Dayton, Fritz Lutz, Eddie Wojecki, 
Phil Hudson and Mickey O’Brien. Others, among 
them 8. E. Bilik, Major M. C. Oliver General Hos- 
pital, Augusta, Georgia, and Lieutenant Roland 
Logan, trainer and dietitian at the Navy Pre-Flight 
School, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, have taken 
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time from their strenuous duties to contribute 
splendid articles. Lieutenant Howard Haak, now 
head trainer at the Navy Pre-Flight School, Del 
Monte, former trainer of the Rochester Interna- 
tional League Baseball Club, enlightened us with an 
authoritative article on baseball injuries. Bill Fal- 
lon and Bob Officer, who are doing splendid work in 
conditioning our future fliers at St. Mary’s Pre- 
Flight School, also gave time to supply some photos 
that were used to good advantage in our Trainer’s 
Journal. The excellent work done by Roland Bevan 
of the United States Military Academy, L. J. Dim 
mett of Texas A and M and of Frank Wiechec of 
Temple University deserves special mention. 

We men who are serving in the schools are con 
ditioning the boys for service, just as our colleagues 
working in direct contact with out future fliers and 
other service men are doing. Many of the boys now 
in our athletic and physical education programs 
will soon see service. Our job is an important one. 
We want you to tell your stories in our Trainer’s 
Journal and support your Association in every way. 

In conclusion, I want to take advantage of this 
opportunity to let each and every contributor, and 
the Athletic Journal Publishing Company, know 
that I keenly appreciate their 100 per cent co-opera 
ation, during the past year. 

Wizsur Boum, 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 
1942-3 President of the National Athletic 
Trainers Association. 


Trainers in the Service 


T various times during the year, we have printed 
the names of athletic trainers in the service. 

If some names have been omitted, they should be 

sent to the editor in time for publication in the Sep 

tember issue. Additional names not previously 
printed are as follows. 

Rosert SHexton, Lieutenant, j.g., Navy. Trainer 
and Swimming Coach, University of Colorado. 

S. E. Scuouzz, 1st Lieutenant Army Trainer, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Beryt Taytor, Captain Army Trainer, Iowa State 
College. 

Jack Cramer, 2nd Lieutenant Army Air Force 
Trainer, Kansas State College. 

N. P. Carrer, Ensign Navy Trainer, Kent State 
University. 

Witutum H. Crownus, Chief Specialist Navy 
Trainer, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College. 

J. W. Nactz, Lieutenant Army Trainer, Lafayette 
College. 

Luoyp Boyce, O.T.C. Army Assistant Trainer, 
University of Minnesota. 

Datitas Jones, Private Marines Trainer, Missis- 
sippi College. 

Howarp Warts, Lieutenant Navy Trainer, Univer 
sity of Pittsburg. 

Henry Scumipt, Civilian Trainer, Del Monte Pre- 
Flight School Trainer, University of Santa Clara. 
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The Sore Arm, Its Prevention 
and Treatment 


By Roland Logan, Lieutenant U.S.N.R. 


Trainer, Dietitian, and Assistant Football Coach, 
United States Navy Pre-Flight School, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Formerly Athletic Trainer, United States Military Academy 


URING this time of the year great 
D care should be given to the 

throwing arm in baseball. First, 
4 word about throwing. Try to develop 
a free over-hand throw, one that is with- 
out jerk or pull on any part of the arm 
or body. The throw should be rhythmical, 
loose, literally effortless. Should you be- 
come tired in some part of your body in 
early practice, there are, in all probability, 
two reasons. Either that part of the body 
needs special exercise and work, or your 
peculiar throwing motion is not free in 
its entirety and needs to be relieved of the 
jerk that causes the undue pain. A long 
and loose follow-through will often put 
an added. zip in your throw. Follow 
through until your hand nearly reaches 
the ground, that is, if you are an over- 
hand thrower. Lefty Grove often followed 
through so far that he bruised his left 
elbow on his left knee. Wes Ferrell, fa- 
mous control pitcher, would in some cases 
actually drop his hand clear to the dirt in 
his follow-through. Infielders and outfield- 
ers do not need quite as much follow- 
through to get their desired control and 
speed. 

During early spring, when it is cold, an 
embryo pitcher may find his back and arm 
tightening, and he starts to lose the zip 
in his ball. In all probability, his arm 
lacked proper warm-up procedure, or the 
weather was too cold. As you start your 
warm-up, just work for form and control. 
Do not bear down or put undue strain on 
your arm at first. Throw for perhaps ten 
or fifteen minutes, then start to add more 
power and get more body into the throw. 
After about eighteen or twenty minutes, 
throw your curves and practice the so- 
called Change-up. 

An infielder and outfielder may follow 
the same procedure in general; that is, 
throw easily and work for form and con- 
trol. Throwing may be practiced from 
ill positions and distances, so that the 
player may familiarize himself with the 
various play situations. As a player grad- 
ually warms up, he may start putting more 
body and zip into the ball. Numerous 


sore arms, shoulders, and backs are caused 
by not following the above procedure in 
practice and in games. Good pitchers 
often injure themselves through lack of 
proper conditioning procedure, rather than 
overwork. My opinion is that most Big 
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League pitchers do not work enough, and 
do not take proper care of their arms, 
back, and shoulders. 

Dizzy and Daffy Dean, Lee Grissom, 
Vandermeer, Feller, Schoolboy Rowe, John 
Marcum, and Mungo are a few of the stars 
that fell victims to injuries and, incident- 
ally, cost the club owners hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. It is interesting to 
note that approximately all of these men 
were speed-ball pitchers. 

Proper care off the field is a big factor. 
Air-cooled Pullmans, and electric fans chill 
the muscles and minor adhesions set in, in 
many cases. The arm should be kept 
warm at all times. 

Now for specific care of the sore arm, 
back, and shoulders. Since it is almost 
impossible for a pitcher to massage and 
manipulate his own arm for treatments, I 
will explain the procedure briefly, and in 
layman terms. 

Should the shoulder have a twinge, or 
sharp pain, allow the athlete to lie on the 
rubbing table on his side with the injured 
part up. Pull up the legs to allow for 
relaxation and proper position. The ma- 
nipulator holds the shoulder joint with his 
own left hand, as he grasps the wrist with 
the right hand (this manipulation, in- 
cidentally, is for a right-hander, and for 
a left-hander, just reverse the procedure). 
Next move the wrist in the actual are or 
motion that the pitcher uses in a regular 
throw. The arm is stretched easily at first, 
and not to the fullest extension of the 
muscles. Gradually repeat the are or ac- 
tual throwing motion by pulling forward 
at the end of the throw. Now stretch by 








TAPING PICTURE 
REPRINTS 


To meet the demand for taping pictures 
used in last year's Training Section, re- 
prints have been made of Taping for 
Ankle Injuries, Foot Injuries, Knee Injuries, 
Hamstring Tears. (Pictures only, no read- 
ing matter.) 

Price twenty-five cents 
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pulling fairly hard; make sure, however, 
that the athlete is relaxed and not pulling 
against your exerted stretch. The above 
manipulation is not only beneficial in the 
alleviation of sore and tender areas of the 
shoulder, but also is an almost absolute 
necessity the day before a man pitches. 
This specific treatment was given to Lefty 
Grove and Wes Ferrell after their dis- 
astrous seasons of 1934, and was continued 
every day before the day they pitched 
during my three years stay at Boston, as 
trainer of the Red Sox. 

This manipulation is particularly bene- 
ficial in that it tends to relax the entire 
athlete, removes minor adhesions, stretches 
the main injury, and, in general, increases 
the circulation of the blood. The theory 
behind this manipulation is that, if the 
athlete will stretch the muscles to the limit 
of their flexibility or elasticity prior to the 
game or practice, and keep warm and 
properly covered in the meantime, the 
possibility of strain, tear or pulled muscles 
is cut to a minimum. 

Should the elbow be injured, use the 
above specific manipulation, except that 
the manipulator should clasp the elbow 
in his left hand and rotate slowly in both 
directions. 

In many cases chipped elbows, which 
are caused by hyper-extension, cannot 
withstand this manipulation. In this case, 
the surgeon should investigate and remove 
the chips. Often rest and short-wave heat 
treatments will help absorb these small 
chips if they are detached. If the arm be- 
comes extremely sensitive, the family 
physician, team doctor or a bone specialist 
should be consulted without delay. Hub- 
bell, Schumacher, Ostermueller, and Wes 
Ferrell were pitchers who had to undergo 
operations for a bone and ligament condi- 
tion as mentioned above. 

Now for the injury to the shoulder. Al- 
low the athlete to lie face down on a rub- 
bing table. Place a hard pillow under the 
outer point of the shoulder. The next 
move on the part of the manipulator is to 
roll the shoulder with a kneading move- 
ment, which is in reality a pressure roll, 
using the fat or lower part of both palms 
in the movement. Heat should be applied 
(preferably short wave, hot packs or infra- 
red), preceding this treatment. Bursitis, 
or inflammation-of a small sack lying be- 
tween two major ligaments in the sub- 
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deltoid area, is a common injury to ball 
players. It cannot be reached by mas- 
sage, but may be aided through manipula- 
tion and deep therapy, preferably short- 
wave treatments. 

Proper rest is the best treatment after 
all. Old Mother Nature can be aided, but 
not forced. It is simple to over-treat, 
particularly in subdeltoid bursitis. One 
treatment a day with the short wave and 
manipulation will suffice. Do not try to 


throw if the pain is sharp and interferes 
with the throwing motion. 

Dizzy Dean was hit on the big toe of 
his right foot by a line drive in the All- 
Star Game at Washington years ago and 
tried to come back too early. He figured 
he had just sprained the toe. X-ray pic- 
tures, two weeks too late, disclosed a frac- 
ture.’ In his haste, Dean tried to throw 
without the powerful drive off his right 
toe and foot. This new throwing form 


put undue strain on his shoulder museles 
The result—subdeltoid bursitis, and al- 
most curtains for the great Dean. 

The lessons to be learned from this ar- 
ticle are: first, take a picture of the injury 
if the pain is severe; second, get proper 
treatment; third, throw naturally; and 
lastly, keep in mind that if you do not 
take proper care of your arm, you may be 
pitching hay instead of baseball, and the 
salaries differ considerably. 


Suggestions for Treatment of 
Knee Injuries 


By M. J]. “Mickey” O’Brien 


Civilian Trainer, U. S. Navy Pre-Flight School, Athens, Georgia 


ROPER treatment of knee injuries 
is always a matter of special con- 


cern to the trainer because of the 
hazard of permanent damage through 
faulty diagnosis or inexpert reparative 
measures. 

In our handling of the Navy’s fledgling 
aviators, the six-man staff of trainers 
here at Athens Pre-Flight are thoroughly 
agreed on that subject. Where any doubt 
exists, the case is promptly referred to an 
orthopedic surgeon. 

X-ray, of course, is the only reliable 
means of determining the full extent of a 
knee injury and should, therefore, not be 
neglected. Preliminary diagnosis, how- 
ever, will serve as a valuable guide. Ex- 
act details of how the injury was received 
are. helpful. Was it from a direct blow to 
the outside of the leg, or from a sudden 
twist while off balance? If the former, the 
injury is probably a torn or strained in- 
ternal lateral ligament. If the latter, it 
may be either an internal or external lat- 
eral ligament which is affected. Severe lig- 
ament injuries are usually accompanied by 
a distinct cracking sound in the joint at 
the instant they occur. Locking of the 
joint invariably indicates cartilage injury 
or displacement. Reduction of such dis- 
placement is a job for an orthopedic ex- 
pert. 

Further diagnosis may be more accu- 
rately made after twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours have elapsed, during which 
time the injury has had a chance to run 
its course. The knee should then be ex- 
amined further for lack of extension or 
flexion. If this condition exists, look first 
for a muscular spasm of the thigh from 
over-stretching. If none is present, a car- 
tilage injury is probably indicated. The 
knee should also be examined for undue 
mobility in the lateral plane in either di- 

rection. If pressure applied, as shown in 
Illustration 1, causes the knee to assume 
a knock-knee turn, the internal lateral 
ligaments have obviously been damaged. 
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Similarly, if a reverse application of the 
pressure causes the joint to yield in the 
outward direction, the external laterals are 
the ligaments affected. Extreme mobility 
in either case would indicate a severe liga- 
ment tear. 

Except in cases of fracture or of dis- 
placed cartilages which have not been sat- 
isfactorily reduced, most knee injuries may 
be treated along the same lines as a se- 
vere sprain. To arrest swelling, it is im- 
portant that cold applications or ice packs 
be employed for thirty to forty minutes 
as soon after the injury as possible. The 
leg should be elevated during this time. 

With the patient in a comfortable posi- 
tion, a firm compression bandage is ap- 
plied over a thick layer of cotton as shown 
in Illustrations 2 through 8. Use of elas- 
tic pressure is a valuable aid in the ab- 
sorption of the effusion which is usually 
present. The patient is then put to bed 
with his leg elevated. No weight should 
be allowed to bear on the injury. 

This bandage should be removed daily 
for massage and heat treatments to in- 
crease circulation, improve muscular tone 





HEN “Mickey” O’Brien joined 

the civilian trainer staff of the 
Navy Pre-Flight School, Athens, 
Georgia, last October, he brought with 
him a background of sixteen years’ ex- 
perience as a conditioner of athletes. 
Head trainer at the University of Ten- 
nessee since 1938, “Mickey” condi- 
tioned the “Vols” for the Orange Bowl 
in ’38, the Rose Bowl in ’39, and the 
Sugar Bowl in ’40. Last fall, before 
the Navy claimed him, he trained the 
highly successful East squad of Army 
All-Stars ‘coached by his old Tennes- 
see colleague, Bob Neyland. “Mickey” 
started as a trainer in 1927 at Chatta- 
nooga University, spent his summers 
successively as conditioner of the Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta, Reading, and 
Albany baseball clubs. 








and absorb effusion. With the knee ele- 
vated and covered with a infra- 
red heat, at a distance of two feet for 
about twenty minutes, is advisable in the 
early stages. When swelling has been suf- 
ficiently reduced, the whirlpool bath will 
prove highly beneficial. 

Gentle passive movement may be 
started by the trainer from the very first, 
provided swelling and tenderness have 
subsided. The trainer increases the range 
of motion daily. The movements should 
not be allowed to throw any strain upon 
the newly-formed reparative tissue. There- 
fore, lateral and rotary movements must 
be avoided. The exercises, which are in- 
tended only to prevent early adhesions, 
should not be carried beyond the tolerance 
of the patient. Such exercises, properly 
graduated from passive to resistive, will 
give the patient the strength and mobility 
necessary to begin walking again on his 
own. In very severe cases it may be four- 
teen days before the patient is able to bear 
his own weight with the aid of a suppor- 
tive bandage. In most instances the time 
will be considerably shorter. 

The supportive strapping shown in Illus- 
trations 9, 10, and 11 is, except for the 
steel brace, probably the best that has 
been devised to fortify the external lateral 
ligaments. If the internal laterals are 
involved instead, the same type of strap- 
ping would be employed, except that it 
would be applied to the inside of the leg 

Dependence on adhesive tape must, of 
course, be tempered with common sense 
So long as the leg is not subjected to undue 
strain the strapping shown here will be 
adequate. On the other hand, it would be 
folly to send a man into vigorous competi- 
tion expecting adhesive to withstand 
severe shocks. For competitive wear | 
am never fully at ease unless the athlete 
is wearing a steel brace, specially fitted to 
his leg. The type shown in Illustration 12 
is one I have used extensively in the past 
with excellent results. 


towel, 
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Illustration 2: A sheet of cotton wool is 
first wrapped around the injured knee, front 
and back. A liberal quantity is used so that 
the cotton may extend beyond the bandage 
at both ends to prevent constriction. 

Illustration 3: A roll of three-inch (or 
four-inch) elastic bandage is then applied. 
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Wrapping begins below the knee with two 
complete turns and is then spiraled upward 
from the rear (as seen in 4) and wrapped 
twice more around the leg above the knee. 

Illustration 5: As seen in this rear view, 
the elastic bandage is brought below the 
knee again from the rear to circle the leg 





once more below the knee. The wrapping 
throughout should be applied with the maxi- 
mum pressure below the knee cap, and the 
minimum pressure above. 

Illustration 6: Rear view of the completed 
bandage, showing criss-crossing of the elastic 
behind the knee. 
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Illustration 7 (or 8): An anchor strip of 
adhesive tape above the knee completes the 
wrapping. The area below the knee cap, as 
indicated, is the spot at which most of the 
elastic pressure is concentrated if the band- 
age has been properly applied. 

APPLICATION OF SUPPORTIVE 
STRAPPING (for injury to external lateral 
ligaments). Illustrations 9, 10, 11. 

(Note: Strapping of an injury to the in- 
ternal lateral ligaments—which are generally 


more common—would be the same as shown 
in illustrations 9, 10 and 11, except that 
the taping would be applied to the inside 
of the leg instead of to the outside.) 
Illustration 9: After the leg has been 
shaved and painted wtih a liquid adherent 
to give better skin traction, two strips of 
two-inch adhesive are criss-crossed as shown, 
extending from about eight inches above the 
knee to about eight inches below. 
Illustration 10: Strips 3 and 4 are then 


added in overlapping fashion as shown. Ad- 
ditional longitudinal strips may be applied 
in like manner if more support is desired. 
Then anchor strip 5 is applied once around 
the leg, covering the lower ends of the longi- 
tudinal strips. 

Illustration 11: The strapping is com- 
pleted with the addition of a second anchor 
strip, 6, overlapping strip 5, and strips 7 
and 8 on the upper leg to anchor the longi- 
tudinal taping at the top. 


Improvements in Solar Therapy 


STATEMENT, “Six times strong- 
A er than the sun at noonday in 

June on a mountainside 5,000 feet 
elevation,” describes the intensity of a sun 
lamp recently developed. 

Three minutes under such a light is 
equal to being exposed to a strong outdoor 
sunlight eighteen to twenty-five minutes. 
The action gives the production of Vita- 
min D by the chemical change in the 
egeustrol that lies under the skin. But it is 
not for the average layman; it would be 
dangerous in unskilled hands. 

Heat therapy has long been recognized 
as an aid to sickness and relief of pain; 
hence development of the many heat ap- 
pliances—short wave or the diathermy. 
All cases, however, do not respond favor- 
ably, which leads to the conclusion that 
recognition should be given to the impor- 
tance of proper diagnosis in the engineer- 
ing of the human body. Warmth being a 
factor in alleviating pain, surface heat 
cannot be expected to render the assistance 
that penetrating heat will give. 

To comprehend solar therapy, it is nec- 
essary to understand the spectrum—the 
visible vibrations or light rays. These 


are measured in length of their vibra- 
tions, as discovered by Dr. Angstrom. Vis- 
ible vibrations (which inc.cdes the spec- 
trum) become visible at 1,000 and up to 
120,000 Angstroms. 
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The most penetrating rays in the spec- 
trum, according to American Medical As- 
sociation and scientists, are between 6,500 
and 14,000 Angstroms, and these carry the 
infra-red rays. There are seven colors in 
the spectrum and all travel on different 
vibrations. The filament that produces 
them begins at different places on the 
scale and ends on other places which may 
be visible or invisible. They may start 
below the spectrum and end in it or above 
it. 

Various therapeutic lamps have been 
produced. There is an ultra-violet, whose 
rays are at the beginning of the spectrum, 
which lose their intensity beyond 4,000 
Angstroms. It will produce a tan but has 
little penetrating power. Of doubtful 
value, it should be used only by skilled 
operators. The naked eye should not be 
exposed to it. 

Another type, commonly called the 
infra-red and known as a heat lamp, pro- 
duces its vibrations by both luminous and 
non-luminous type of burners. But so 
many of the not-so-penetrating vibrations 
are produced that one is not able to tol- 
erate the common heat lamp long enough 
to absorb sufficient of the red rays to re- 
ceive much good in treating pain. The 
non-penetrating rays are yellow, orange, 
blue, green and indigo. 

Most of the infra-red lamps burn or 








blister at a given distance if the patient 
is not moved, and moving breaks up the 
vibrations. According to the A. M. A 
none of these lamps penetrates over te! 
millimeters, and that hardly takes then 
out of the category of a hot water bottl 
or an electric pad. 

A new method of applying the infra- 
red penetrating rays or vibrations has been 
put into lamps which filter back the in- 
tolerant, not-so-penetrating surface heat- 
ing rays, and gives a tolerant, soothing 
soft penetrating heat that enters the fascia 
by conductivity. From the oncoming 
energy of the 375-watt bulb, an abundance: 
of infra red is produced which continues 
the march of penetration by molecular 
vibrations. 

A scientific test showed that these new 
lamps allowed no vibrations below thi 
spectrum and none in the spectrum until 
5,000 Angstroms were reached. This filters 
back any injurious ultra-violet or those 
rays that are below the spectrum entering 
near the x-rays. Tests show conclusivel) 
that these improved lamps produce 95 pe! 
cent infra-red from 5,000 to 27,500 Ang 
stroms; will not burn or blister when used 
at a distance of thirty inches; put heat 
into human fascia by conductivity; show 
penetration of two inches in twenty min- 
utes; and may be used wherever heat is 
needed. 
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Announcements 


Handbook on Athletic Injuries 


If you haven’t secured your Handbook on Ath- 
letic Injuries, communicate at once by card or letter 
with The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 163 Varick 
Street, New York City. 


Official Softball Rule Book 


Now ready for distribution the ‘‘ Famous Slugger 
Year Book for 1943’’ and the new ‘‘ Official Softball 
Rule Book.’’ See page 5, this issue. Address your 
requests to Department A, Hillerich and Bradsby 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Athlete’s Foot Control 


Write for the free 36-page booklet on Athlete’s 
‘oot Control to C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 


Footwork in Sports 


The ninth in the series on Footwork in Sports is 
announced on page 19 of this issue. You may secure 
the complete series up to date by writing your re- 
quest to John T. Riddell, Inc., 1259 Wood Street, 
Chicago. 


The Observer 


Do you have your name on the Ivory System 
mailing list to receive the monthly issues of The 
Observer? Full of helpful suggestions on the care 
of athletic equipment, so very important these days. 
Write the Ivory System, Peabody, Mass. 


Keds Sports Bulletin and Conservation 
Poster 


Copies of the new Keds Sports Bulletin are still 
available without cost to coaches and student lead- 
ers. Quantities are limited because of war-time 
restrictions. For your copy, address Frank Leahy, 
Director Keds Sports Department, 1230 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Obstacle Course Chart 


An obstacle course chart with detailed informa- 
tion and dimensions (see page 6) will be mailed 
upon request. Write The P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., 
Dept. MT, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Basketball Summary and Ratings 


For information regarding the Dick Dunkel Bas- 
ketball Summary (see pages 4 and 5) write Con- 
verse Rubber Company, Malden, Mass. 
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others will still be young enough to resu 
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